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Social Work At the Golden Gate 


By PAUL U. KELLOGG and MARY ROSS 


“1 IFTY years ago charity was the mainspring of 


social work,” said Porter R. Lee in the clear-cut 
presidential address which opened the fifty-sixth 

National Conference of Social Work at San 

Francisco the evening of June 26. “Today its 

driving power is a conception of social welfare.” And as 
the wordage of 300 speakers was clearing over the blue 
waters of the bay and 3,400 registrants were climbing into 
trolleys and trains, automobiles, airplanes and steamers to 
go on toward another year’s work, Mr. Lee affirmed that 
here there had been a true reflection of this changing pro- 
fession in a changing world, “strong evidence that social 
work is not predominantly a reform program, nor a propa- 
gandist movement, nor an outlet for charitable impulses, 
but that it has come to be an established activity for meeting 
the community’s needs,” a philosophy of life in which propa- 
ganda is noticeably absent, in which there is “science without 
dogmatism,” in which social work itself discloses new needs. 
In San Francisco, as always at the National Conference, 
the bulk of the audience was made up of people who can 
come only occasionally to see the profession assembled, 
a little dazed at the undreamed varieties of women and men 
who draw together under the common banner of social work. 
As a project in education the conference must run the whole 
gamut, from kindergarten and ABC’s straight through 
a postgraduate course. As a meeting place of personalities, 
much of its program must be in the realm of liturgy, afirm- 
ing each year in unison the hopes and aims which its mem- 
bers are striving to uphold, often single-handed and in the 
face of misunderstanding and distrust. As a meeting of 
minds it must bring and share and test the light that isolated 
_ workers feel they have gained in the laboratories of home, 
Bol, workshop, hospital, on the widening frontiers of 
race and industry and science. It must—and the fifty-sixth 
~ meeting did—mean many things to many kinds of people. 
_ Wherein lay its essence can be only a guess. But if one 


may hazard that guess from the drift of the talk in meeting 
places and hotel lobbies, it was a clearer common realization 
of the current which Mr. Lee traced in his opening speech 
—the development of social work from a personal and 
spontaneous impulse to help toward the acceptance of the 
idea that unhappiness, sickness, poverty and the rest, in 
changing forms, may be an inescapable by-product of the 
development in our common life. Good social work dis- 
closes the need for more social work and as a function of 
living itself becomes the common and continuous concern 
of all of us. Toward the amelioration of misfortune must 
go the specialized skills of the technicians, the best and 
sharpest instruments that science can forge; back of the 
skilled hand there is still the sympathy of the old charity, 
guided by all the new insight that brain can bring. What 
is different, at least in the extent to which it is realized 
and the vitality with which it is incorporated into more 
powerful and effective forms of common action, is that in- 
dividual and common distress are not the sporadic concern of 
a certain few people who are doing things for or to a certain 
few others, but an inescapable part of the activity of living. 


ITH the first realization of distress we may band 

together in a cause, to borrow Mr. Lee’s terminology, 
a gallant foray against an entrenched evil; with deeper and 
surer understanding, the cause becomes a function, the ac- 
cepted responsibility of all, though delegated in its perform- 
ance to the few equipped to carry it through, built solidly 
into what Harry Overstreet called ‘the house of humanity.” 
Said Mr. Lee: 

Whether we emphasize the elimination of evil or the es- 
tablishment of a positive good as the objective of the cause, 
it seems to be true that once the elimination of the evil is ac- 
complished, once the new positive good is established, interest 
in it is likely to slacken. The momentum of the cause will 
never carry over adequately to the subsequent task of making 
its fruits permanent. The slow, methodical, organized effort 
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needed to make enduring the achievement of the cause calls 
for different motives, different skill, different machinery. At 
the moment of its success, the cause tends to transfer its in- 
terest and its responsibility to an administrative unit whose 
responsibility becomes a function of well organized com- 
munity life. 

In the sense in which I am using the term, charity in its 
origin and in its finest expression represents a cause. The 
organized administration of relief, under whatever auspices, 
has become a function. The campaigns to obtain widows’ 
pensions and workmen’s compensation have many of the aspects 
of the cause. The administration of those benefits has become 
a function of organized community life in most American states. 
The settlement movement began as a cause and the activities 
of many of its representatives still give it that character. In 
general, however, it has developed as a function of community 
life. The abolition of child labor has been, and still is, a cause. 
As the result of its success as a cause, it again has become 
a well-established function in many American states. ... 

I am inclined to think that in the capacity of the social 
worker, whatever his rank, to administer a routine functional 
responsibility in the spirit of the servant in a cause lies the 


some earlier meetings, but a more continuous and specific. 
level of interest, with a gain in the dovetailing of division 
and group programs which served better than ever before 
to eliminate duplication and over-lapping, and to carry dis- 
cussions forward instead of leaving them in the stew of 
testimony which Neva Deardorff once called the “We-fry- 
ours-in-butter-meeting.”’ Inevitably, at points, delegates with 
Weary ears were tempted to reiterate Harry Overstreet’s 
preachment to the Social Work Publicity Council on the 
moral obligation to be interesting. Perhaps some of the 
trouble lay in an over-conscientious aim on the part of some 
speakers to be nothing less than cosmic in their scope, an 
aim which might have actuated the remark of one member 
who flipped over several pages of his paper explaining, “As 
the time is getting short I shall have to omit what I think.” 

Below the integration of subject and organization of the 
program, a gain to be carried still further next year through 
the action establishing a new program committee with power 


explanation of the great service of social work. This capacity 
is perhaps a higher qualification for leadership than the ability 
to sway groups of men. According the fullest respect to our 
outstanding leaders of the past and present, we may never- 
theless assert that social work never would have achieved its 
great service to mankind without its growing army of less 
conspicuous men and women who have seen no necessary in- 
consistency between idealism and efficiency. Its future, more- 
over, is largely in their hands. 


Of this development, the conference itself was a shining 
example. A complicated machinery ran so smoothly as to 
be almost totally unobtrusive. There were fewer emotional 
high-spots, some of the older delegates remarked, than at 
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to make commitments in advance and a personnel which in 
part will hold over from year to year, there was a wider 
agreement on the central aims of social work than has been 
apparent for several meetings past. At Toronto and again 
at Cleveland conferees were heard to murmur that a very 
small tail was wagging a large dog, and that the mental 
hygienists, who professionally make up about two per cent 
of the whole registration, were running away with the 
crowd. As one irate family worker put it in a year past, — 
“You’d think that if only you could ‘adjust’ a mother it — 
didn’t make any difference if the family had food or 
a roof to keep the rain off.” 


— 
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HE philosophy of mental hygiene probably was more 
pervasive than ever before at this 1929 meeting, but, by 


_ the virtue of its own progress, much of it did not wear 


a label. There were, of course, questions of policy and tech- 
nique which came up as the concern of the professional 
group; such as the development of a specific program in 
a Colorado community, detailed by Dr. George S. Johnson 
of the Colorado Psychopathic Hospital at Denver or the 
section meeting on coordination of effort in clinic and com- 
munity or the problems of teachers and visiting teachers. 
But through the mental hygiene meetings themselves there 
ran a more explicit statement than has seemed evident be- 
fore of the action and interaction of people and the condi- 
tions under which they live and the modification of each 
which, with more insight, might make a happier world. 

In a joint session of the division of Mental Hygiene and 
that of Delinquents and Correction on Human Nature 
under Authority Dr. James S. Plant, director of the Juvenile 
Clinic of Newark, New Jersey, declared that though people 
seem to have changed very’ little there has been a real change 
in conditions in which are paramount the crumbling of the 
power and stability of tradition and social control and the 
discovery of the individual. Whereas we used to believe 
that the twig must be bent in order to grow aright, now we 
have a temptation to feel that it will grow quite well if only 
one can keep aside the things that bend it. The difficulty, 
Dr. Plant believed, is that we are likely to throw out the 
baby with the bath: in discarding the crust of tradition, we 
are likely also to discard all idea of an authority to which 
the individual must adapt himself. He declared: 


From birth on through life, I, as everyone else, am subject 
to authority in the sense that I am subject to forces more 
powerful than I, forces which transcend my aims and abilities. 
Let us not forget that the twig will be bent, if not by parents, 
by the school; if not by the school, by organized society or the 
laws of nature. I am in a cosmos whose forces transcend my 
own and to which I must adjust. That is the only road along 
which lies happiness. 


Just how some of these forces work was shown vividly 
in the straightforward talk that followed by Jack Black, 
ex-convict and author of You Can’t Win, on The Prison 
as Character Builder. Mr. Black asked: 


What chance has the young boy at San Quentin with its 
three thousand prisoners milling around like cattle? What 
chance has he at Jefferson City, at Statesville, at Leavenworth, 
or Atlanta—all big prisons. The dead weight of depravity 
pulls him down before his name is dry on the books. 

It pulls down the guards, the officers, the wardens. The 
moment a man steps into prison he sheds all sense of respon- 
sibility, and nothing is done while he is there to revive it. 
His bed and board are furnished, he is bathed and shaved, and 
his laundry is put in his cell. He knows that every jute bag 
he turns out at San Quentin is made at a loss to the state. 
He is taught nothing useful against the day of his discharge. 
It would be bad enough if he were standing still; but he is 
not. He is going backward and soon forgets the little he knew 
about getting along in the outside world. Things change so 
rapidly today that a mechanic who serves a term in prison 
must learn his trade over again, and besides that he has the 
handicap of the prison stigma. Even a bootblack must start 
all over as an apprentice; he finds new leather, new polishes, 
and new ways of applying them. 

It’s no surprise to me that so many men return to prison; 
the surprise is that they don’t all go back. They are released 
without any money-sense, without any sense of responsibility, 
and they are as unfit to face the world with any honest 
endeavor as canaries released from their cage. “They are 


stuaned to find that the world has been racing forward while 
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they have been going back, and that life has gone by and left 
them on a side track—like a train leaving a tramp. 

Forget the criminals we have now, Mr. Black urged, 
for in ten or fifteen years they will be shot or hanged or 
buried for life or reformed, But see to it that the boys and 
girls coming along are not dumped into the big prisons or 
reformatories but get a chance to be studied and helped and 
“not made to feel every hour of the day and night that 
they are born criminals and will die criminals.” 


R. FREDERICK H. ALLEN, director of the Child 

Guidance Clinic of Philadelphia told of the swing of 
the philosophy in treating children away from an attempt to 
influence the child’s behavior directly toward an effort to 
work out with parents and other adults problems of their 
own which cause them to be a disturbance in the child’s 
process of growing up. “The capacity to be objective with 
all the individuals in a situation and still give them a feeling 
that you are sympathetic and anxious to understand their 
point of view, and to maintain that relationship in an at- 
mosphere of tension and friction is possibly one of the super- 
human tasks that we ask of social workers and psychiatrists.” 
In a broad and sympathetic discussion of educational values 
in mental hygiene Kathleen Ormsby Larkin pointed out what 
the mental hygiene movement had to give and get from the 
other professions—from doctors, ministers, teachers, from in- 
dustrial managers and workers, nurses and social workers. 
“Preventive work in mental hygiene must begin with those 
who are not yet a problem to themselves and others.” 

So eagerly have we accepted much of the light of the 
newer psychologies on why people are so, individually and 
collectively, that probably few people even thought of the 
label ‘‘mental hygiene” in the Sunday evening address on 
The New Morality and the Social Worker when Miriam 
Van Waters, referee of the Juvenile Court of Los Angeles 
and president elect of the 1930 National Conference, opened 
the windows of social-work minds and let breezes blow 
through some of the cobwebs. She told her hearers: 


Morality is not some tedious duty, it is the natural flowering 
of a vital human spirit. At the heart of the new morality is 
understanding. The social worker should delight in the per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy of each person; a social worker is one who 
likes men and women as they are, not as they might be. No reha- 
bilitation is required to make a human being worthy of respect. 

Yet have social workers themselves gained such an eager 
understanding of life, so sympathetic an insight into the 
cravings of human beings that one herself, in time of dire 
personal trouble, would put her affairs into the hands of 
a family society? “They shrink in consternation, even in 
matters of material relief. A social worker in this conference 
lost her purse at the Ferry Building. In the midst of an 
efficient Travelers’ Aid and the thousands of eager, benevo- 
lent social workers she borrowed a quarter from an un- 
known bus driver.” 

In a world of changing ethical customs are social workers 
showing their liberalism and humanism, or their funda- 
mentalism? ‘To social workers the family is sacred, the 
more sacred because they seldom have any. Yet Miss 
Van Waters declared: 

From my experience with the families that are broken, I 
would say that they died before they were killed by divorce. 
When it is necessary to use courts of law to enforce family 
obligations the social worker has conceded to a materialism 
unworthy of his calling. 
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In helping to build racial understanding, in working to- 
ward the abolition of capital punishment, in calling notice to 
such tragic miscarriages of justice as the cases of Sacco and 
Vanzetti and of Tom Mooney, in showing the criminal 
as he is, are social workers leaders or followers? 

Evil wears a mask of adult power and bravado. But when 
we understand the actual life histories behind the masks we 
see (as modern psychiatry and social work can show us) that 
evil wears the face of a frightened child. ... We can find 
our new morality only among the adventurous and the fearless. 


Social workers are failures when they commit the failure to 
face life eagerly. 


N any one account of so many-sided a social outlook as 
] this fifty-sixth conference, it is impossible to do more 
than sketch the frontiers of fact and discussion. In the 
health section, Dr. Thomas Parran, jr., assistant surgeon 
general of the U. S. Public Health Service, told 
the black story of the cost of venereal disease in terms of 
thousands of lives and millions of dollars annually; a section 
meeting under the chairmanship of Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur 
skirted that territory, still so largely unexplored, wherein 
may lie some solution to the high costs of medical care; 
while Jessamine Whitney, statistician of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, told of the great burden laid upon the 
western states, and especially those of the southwest, by the 
tuberculous migrants in search of sunshine and cure, and 
a whole session was devoted to the health 
of the pre-school child in clinic, nursery 
school and in the home. In this last dis- 
cussion, Herbert R. Stolz, director of the 
Institute of Child Welfare at the Uni- 
versity of California, emphasized espe- 
cially the need of team play between 
father and mother and parent and child 
in order to teach early, when it can 
be learned, the attitudes of cooperation 
which will make for adults who are so- 
cially conscious and competent. 

That the best case-work of which we 
are capable, is the due of the juvenile 
court was the plea made by Grace 
Abbott, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
while at the same meeting Dr. Frederick 
H. Allen reversed the psychiatric spotlight 
on the adults in a children’s court, and in 
another session Miriam Van Waters and 
Hans Weiss, probation officer in the 
Juvenile Court of Boston, showed some of the dark and 
bright spots in the story of that city. Juvenile courts and 
other forms of the administration of justice came in for 
understanding and able treatment in the sessions of the 
National Probation Association, preceding the conference 
itself, culminating in an address by Justin Miller, dean of 
the Law School of the University of Southern California. 
Speaking on Preventive Justice, Dean Miller outlined the 
forms of social control in the law and beyond it—in educa- 
tion, home, church, industry and the like, all leading up to 
“the development of a condition of life in which people can 
do the sort of thing they most like to do and make a living 
at it. That is David Starr Jordan’s definition of success— 
doing the thing you most want to do and doing it well 
enough so some one else will pay you for it. If everyone 
in his range of activity were able to achieve that sort of 
success we would not have this crime problem.” 


TEES Oar Bey. 
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Across the lines of divisions, sections, and discussion — 


groups there ran currently this suggestion of economic op- 
portunity which would give people at least a chance at some 
of the things they want in life. A discussion group in the 
division of the Family found itself confronted with the 
distressing question how to reconcile and deal with the fact 
that budgets which to social workers are barely adequate 
for health and decency, often exceed the prevailing income 
scale for unskilled workers in the community. A speaker 
from Winnepeg, corroborated by American colleagues, 
pointed out that-in many places a family actually has more 
of a chance for its children if the breadwinner dies or 
deserts, giving them a mother’s allowance, than if he works 
to his utmost to keep the family self-supporting. And the 
setting of cosmopolitan California, drawing its people from 
the far corners of the United States, from the sunny lands 
to the south, and across the Pacific, gave a special op- 
portunity for a cross interpretation of these conditions of 
living and working and thinking in terms of racial as well 
as industrial groups. 


T an early session, at which Father Robert E, Lucey 
of Los Angeles discussed Gains and Losses, Mrs. Daisy 
Lee Worcester of San Diego returned to her attack on the 
uneven distribution of our prosperity (see The Survey for 
November 1, 1928) in a devastating analysis of the Hoover 
Report on Recent Economic Changes. 
The concrete significance of the find- 
ings that retail prices had decreased while 
the purchasing power of wages had in- 
creased was held by Mrs. Worcester to 
be that the workingman now has twenty- 
eight dollars more than he had in 1913, 
with which to bridge the gap of from 
six to ten hundred dollars lying between 
his wage and the cost of a fair standard 
of living. She would have the social 
worker who rehabilitates the individual 
family and stops there, unquestioning as 
to the forces that are cramping and 
degrading the standard of living in vast 
numbers of American homes, take a leaf 
out of the history of health workers: 
Suppose that General Gorgas had gone 
down into the Canal Zone with a staff of 
physicians, case workers in the medical field. 
Suppose that they had striven valiantly with 
each case of yellow fever as they found it, making accurate ob- 
servations of pulse and temperature, and other dangerous 
symptoms, working with genuine sympathy and kindliness, even 
with a kind of scientific precision, triumphant over an oc- 
casional cure, helpless before the majority who died. Suppose 
that neither they nor General Gorgas had evinced any concern 
about the causes of this disease, or had possibly attempted to 
find its cause in the particular physical and psychic make-up 
of those who were its victims. Remember that normal poten- 
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tialities are not easily measurable when one is suffering from 


disease. The probabilities are that this great engineering work 
would never have been completed. The effort, however, might 


have continued for years. The workers in the Canal Zone — 
could have gone on increasing their numbers and their budgets — 


until they rivaled some of our more successful community 
chests in their records of achievement. 

Poverty is likewise a plague that affects humanity. Even 
this report on our national prosperity does not obscure that 
fact. Its cause is as definitely established as is that of yellow 
fever in the bite of the Stepomyia mosquito. It is the prevailing 
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age scale in American industry. All other causes are merely 
mor or else the disguised resultant of that... . 
Not one-fifth of the wage-earners of America are organized 
into unions and the conditions of the unorganized, especially 
the unskilled and the lower orders of the white-collared brigade 
is far from satisfactory. If the truth be told, about three mil- 


lions of people, most of them women, Peeciwed less than fifteen 


dollars a week. This tells the whole tale and should make an 


imperious appeal to social workers and labor unions alike. 


Similarly, in the discussion of social workers and labor 
unions, in which Paul Scharrenberg challenged the former 
to bear a hand in legislative fight, the Rev. Frederic Seiden- 
burg, S.J., of Loyola University, Chicago, held up a “press- 
ing job” which both groups “must do and do together.” 

Health care of students and workers, occupational diseases 
and hazards—the prevention of mine explosions and, ap- 
propriately enough in a port city, the protection of harbor 
and maritime workers, were given a hearing, and there was 
a special round table in conjunction with the American 
Federation of Leagues for the Hard of Hearing. There 
was another joint session with the National Association of 
Legal Aid Associations and the American Association of 
Labor Legislation at which the collection of unpaid wages 
was handled by Wallin G. Mathewson, chief of the Cali- 
fornia Division of Labor Statistics. 


NEMPLOY MEN T—in its newer and insistent forms 

—forged to the front of conference concerns. The 
divisions on Neighborhood and Community Life, the Family, 
and Industrial and Economic problems took it up from 
different angles; and it was the subject of one of the gen- 
eral meetings. 

Louis Block, statistician of the California Department of 
Industrial Relations, dealt with the public and private em- 
ployment agencies in California. In these exchanges, in the 
work of the Immigration and Housing Commission which 
has addressed itself to the problem of migratory labor, in 
the industrial plan of the employers in the building trades 
in San Francisco which hangs for its sanction on the popular 
faith in the integrity and fairness of one man—(Archbishop 
Hanna), California has made beginnings in dealing with 
regularity of employment. But those identified with these 
efforts know how fragmentary it is as yet; and at a meeting 
on unemployment at the Associated Charities during the con- 
ference week, Chester Rowell could announce that a more 
resourceful attack was in anticipation, in which key indus- 
trialists and perhaps the state government would participate. 

The three Pacific Coast states—California, Oregon and 
Washington—are in a sense a great test-tube. Immigration 
has been shut off from the Orient. On the east, mountains 
and desert hem them in. But at the north, from Canada, 
‘and at the south, from Mexico, the doors are open. Mean- 
while there is a steady influx of work-seekers, home-seekers 
and health-seekers from the East, their coming stimulated 
‘by real estate and development interests. The situation is 
‘more nearly like that which preceded the quota law than 
that presented in any other part of ‘the country. Moreover, 
with developing industries, and an agricultural economy that 
has not two seasons, but many, with calls for harvest workers 
in great numbers from crop to crop, there is much movement 
and dislocation. Can the coast states so organize employ- 
ment as to cut out its wastes? The answer is not only some- 
hing of prime importance to them, but may be of signifi- 
cance to the rest of the country. 

; Ax the section meeting on Neighborhood and Community 
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Life (Lea Taylor of Chicago 
Commons, chairman), given 
up to unemployment, Chair- 
man J. P. Rettenmayer of 
the Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion of the Commonwealth 
Club of San Francisco, out- 
lined a significant project of 
research in this field which 
the Club hopes to enter upon, 
first in the Bay region and 
thereafter, if possible, up and 
down the coast. It would be 
the largest scale practical in- 
quiry yet undertaken in this 
field in the United States. 

The California cities, like 
those of the rest of the coun- 
try, confront a mounting 
problem of unemployment 
due to industrial causes—ir- 
responsible hiring and firing, 
changes in market demands, 
new machines, processes and 
motive powers. These are factors in the new unemployment 
and the preliminary report of Helen Hall, chairman of the 
Unemployment Committee of the National Federation of 
Settlements was read as the text for discussion. Case 
schedules have been turned in from settlements in 30 cities 
in 21 states, the breadwinners representing every occupa- 
tional level. 

The families were found to follow a sequence of make- 
shifts practically uniform—cash savings spent, jewelry, cloth- 
ing, furniture pawned or sold, moves to cheaper quarters, 
the mother goes out to work, help from public or private 
agencies, insurance policies forfeited, mortgages foreclosed, 
children sent to work. “These latter advantages, upon 
which rested the family pride and self-respect, were shielded 
as long as possible with a zeal amounting to the instinct for 
self-preservation.” The devastating consequences in terms 
of malnutrition and health were set forth. 

At this session John B. Andrews, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation, spoke on the failure 
of Congress to adopt the Jones law and give a national lead 
to a program for unlimbering public works when private in- 
dustry falls off. California participants engaged in some 
lively tilts over the way Mexican and other migratory labor 
is drawn in for the crops and then left dangling. 

Before the family section, Edward D. Lynde, general 
secretary of the Associated Charities of Cleveland, gave the 
results of an extensive assay of unemployment cases. From 
November, 1927, to April, 1928, the Associated Charities 
cared for 1,950 families where unemployment was a prob- 
lem. The fact that comparatively few were recurrent em- 
phasized the importance of case-work treatment. Mr. Lynde 
stressed the responsibility of social workers in dealing with 
the general problem of unemployment, and with the details 
of its effects on family and community life. Joanna Colcord 
told of the studies instituted by the Associated Charities in 
St. Paul in collaboration with the School of Business Ad- 
ministration; and emphasized the strategic advantage of 
using the term employment rather than its reverse. Linton 
B. Swift of the American Association for Organizing Family 
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Social Work, who presided, called attention to the associa- 
tion’s recent pamphlet, The Time to Plan is Now; while 
Joel Hunter of the United Charities, Chicago, lifted the 
discussion to a larger frame by advocating that our city 
planning commissions should be matched by planning bodies 
equipped to deal with the industrial underpinnings of com- 
munity life. 

Nell Scott, case supervisor of the Pittsburgh Family Wel- 
fare Association, probed some of the forces that are throwing 
a load of unemployment relief upon charitable agencies. Miss 
Scott said: 

The man of 45 who has been thrown out of employment 
because of increasingly rigid health examinations; the young 


man who has little opportunity for apprentice-training; and 
the man whose muscular coordination is poor, whose mental 


processes are slow or devious, who lacks emotional stability; 


all these types come to the care of the family agency in in- 
creasing numbers. Charitable effort never can be used as a 
substitute for social insurance. 


Miss Scott concluded by urging the importance of follow- 
ing the trends of policy developments and technical changes 
in industry and of securing leaders who will be capable of 
making an industry realize that it has obligations to its 
employes which are not fulfilled by contributions to philan- 
thropy. 

In keeping with the general trend of conference discus- 
sion, Unemployment and Progress was the theme of a paper 
by Paul U. Kellogg, editor of The Survey, which will be 
published in part in a subsequent issue of The Survey. One 
paragraph is quoted here, to round out this report: 


_ This is one of those chambered-nautilus situations where be- 
ginnings can be made close to the ground and at home. There 
is not a town or district in the country where a nucleus of 
active people cannot count. They can get at the facts of the 
local situation. They can help set going a campaign for regu- 
larity of employment among the employers of their community 
in the same way that the local industrial safety campaigns are 
carried out—and with equal call on self-interest and public 
spirit. They can urge a program of public works reserves on 
city and county and state governments, so that road building and 
other public enterprises can come into play when business is 
depressed. They can organize a local employment service which 
will be something more modern than the old job-getting 
agencies, and a friendly alternative to the commercial offices 
with their sharp practices—a service that will draw into its 
operations some of the things that we have learned from voca- 
tional counseling and psychology, and will have an eye not only 
on what is to be done for the man out of work but on the an- 
nual influx of young men and women seeking work for the 
first time. Here is something that will engage school teachers, 
social workers, “Y” workers, Boy Scout leaders, employers, 
labor leaders—a galaxy of vocational interests now largely 
unaligned though baffled with particular phases of the problem. 
Such a nucleus would be a center for discussion and opinion 
that could join with similar groups elsewhere in securing state 
and federal action looking to an adequate statistical service, 
to public works reserves, to the rehabilitation of our public 
employment offices on modern lines, and to commissions to 
canvass the need for industrial employment reserves after the 
manner of the commissions of inquiry that ushered in our 
compensation laws. 


HE sheer force of geography gave richness to the San 

Francisco sessions in the matter of race relations, The 
Eastern delegates came through the Mississippi Valley up 
which Mexican immigration has been spreading rapidly in 
these post-war years. In the Southwest they found it massed 
in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and the California valleys; 
and they caught glimpses of our oldest racial group—the 
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Indians. On the coast they came upon the Orientals; and 
at the second general sessions looked out through the eyes 
of Ray Lyman Wilbur on the human relations that ring 
the Pacific. He spoke not so much as Secretary of the In- 
terior as president in its initial years of the Institute of | 
Pacific Relations which meets next fall in Japan. He bounded 
the waters beyond the Golden Gate in terms of the peoples— 
Canadians, Australians and New Zealanders, Mexicans and 
Spanish Americans generally, Chinese, Japanese, Russians, 
And then he reversed his telescope, looked at Americans 
through foreign eyes and gave a new perspective to the whole. 
John Stewart Burgess of Princeton-in-Peking and Yenching 
University, just back from China, gave a full length picture 
of the new republic which illuminated the institutions, the 
habits and mind sets that enter into the slow re-crystalization 
of the social order in China. 

One of the most colorful episodes of conference week was 
an oriental dinner at Hang Far Low restaurant arranged 
by the International Institutes of the Y. W. C. A. Around 
the teak-wood tables sat delegates from every part of the 
country and at their elbows young Chinese and Japanese 
of American birth. There was an engaging sketch of China- 
town by Ng Poon Chew, Editor of the Chung Sai Yat 
Po, and afterward there was an evening of authentic oriental 
music in the Western Woman’s building—songs in Arabic, 
Egyptian, Turkish, Khurdish, Filipino songs and dances, 
American folk and art ways, Japanese traditional music with 
native instruments, Assyrian dances, and so on. A luncheon 
arranged by the World Unity Foundation afforded another 
forum—with Eugene Kinkle Jones speaking for the Amer- 
ican Negro, the industrial secretary of the Y. W. C. A. in 
China for the Chinese—herself a young university woman 
fired with the renaissance of her people; and Shirosuke 
Arima, the dean of their delegation, for Japan—a distin- 
guished prison administrator whose message was interpreted 
by a captivating Japanese student from the University of 
California, in native costume. There were ten in the Jap- 
anese delegation representing all phases of social work. 
These far-flung horizons were narrowed down to the Amer- 
ican scene in a section meeting on the generation of 
Americans of Oriental stock. Dr. Ray Hidemichi Akagi, 
secretary of the Pacific Coast Council of the Japanese Stu- 
dent’s Christian Association spoke of the 65,000 Americans 
of Japanese ancestry who do not belong in Japan—who have © 
no relationships of mind and attitudes but American, They 
have a grasp of the spiritual ideal which characterizes the 
fundamental America. The changes between generations — 
makes for an unstable social life among them. They are 
highly trained and can find very few ways to use their 
training—they are too American to fit into the older Japan- 
ese group, and being Japanese they are unwelcome among 
the Americans. His challenge was to the American govern- 
ment to look into the problem and help them find security. — 

Similarly there was an interesting section meeting under 
the Committee on Neighborhood and Community Lifes 
at which life in the United States as it is experienced by 
Mexican people was interpreted from the inside out by 
Ernest Galanza and José Ramos. Here was edge and spirit. 
“The problem of the Mexicans in the United States,” said 
Mr. Galanza, “cannot be settled by diplomats who have 
never picked berries or topped beets under the boiling sun. 
Mexican workers have helped build up an agricultural e 
pire in the United States. They have done their job wel 
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i building up wealth, but they have gone away in rags.” 
In leading the discussion of the relationship of social 
workers and labor unions before a joint meeting of the 
Family and Industry sections, Paul Scharrenberg, secretary- 
‘treasurer of the California State Federation of Labor took 
his stand for a homogeneous population. “We do not want 
| to duplicate the terrible mistakes which have been made in 
‘the Southern states.” He was glad the California legis- 
lature had memorialized Congress to have the Mexicans 
placed under the quota and asked the sympathetic support 
of his hearers to the effort “to keep our state to ourselves 
as a heritage of the white race. We do not want a civili- 
‘gation of masters and servants. The labor unions are 
petitioning Congress to restrict Filipinos as other Asiatic 
“migration.” The liveliness of the session was enhanced by 
the spontaneous rejoinders from the floor, one after another, 
of young representatives of the races that fell outside his 
pale of preferment. 


OR the first time, organizations representing the Amer- 

ican Indians asked for a place on the program, and, such 
are the infelicities of our nomenclature, they fell under Divi- 
sion X, The Immigrant! But they found cordial welcome 
under the hospitable chairmanship of Edith Terry Bremer, 
whose good will toward humankind knows neither metes nor 
bounds. 

The Old Order Passes: What of the New? was the 
theme, and Henry Roe Cloud, president of the American 
Indian Institute of Wichita, Kansas, made a poised but 
spirited plea for a new freedom for his race. Lewis Mer- 
‘riam, technical director of the Survey of Indian Affairs 
made by the Institute for Government Research, Brookings 
Institute, Washington, took up the theme as a challenge 
to American capacity for social service, There are some- 
thing like two hundred tribes represented in the Indian 
population and what is called the Indian problem is at once 
‘shattered into scores of variants. At Mr. Merriam’s hands 
it took on functional aspects which related it to every phase 
of the conference’s concern—health, re-education, behavior, 
race relations. So long as we fail to put our advances in 
these fields at the service of this racial group, American 
‘social work is falling down at its oldest responsibility. But 
‘the note that Mr. Cloud struck was for a wider and more 
genuine participation by the Indians themselves in the things 
which concern them. 

As a homely illustration, he told the story of a fund of 
$4,000 available for the improvement of housing conditions 
in one reservation. ‘The district superintendent believed that 
his wards should have a say and called the leaders into coun- 
cil. They thought it out over night. They proposed that 
they use the money to build dipping troughs nearer their 
grazing land. They told of the young lambs who died, of 
old sheep falling sick, when driven sometimes fifty miles. 
They would dig the troughs and haul the cement; and from 
the animals they would save by having the better placed 
troughs, they would have money to improve their homes. 

On the way to San Francisco, the Indian Defense Asso- 
ciation held meetings at their important Los Angeles and 
Santa Barbara centers. At these meetings Mr. Merriam 
took up administrative reforms, and John Collier the under- 
ly ing issues of property rights, water rights, the need to 
bring the Indian “inside the Constitution” so that he can 
protect himself. Now he is debarred and if the allotment 
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system persists, within twenty-five years hisyfoothold on the 
continent he once possessed will be gone. Mr. Collier made 
the point that if these broader economic issues broached by 
the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs were worked out, 
and meanwhile the social, health and educational measures 
emphasized by the Merriam report were ignored, the Indian’s 
lot would be in evil case: the reverse is also true—the recon- 
struction of our Indian policy must go ahead on all points. 
One of the most portentous proposals favored by the new 
administration is the application of some sort of incorpora- 
tion of Indian tribal wealth, in ways that will give freedom 
to individual initiative, and at the same time conserve their 
heritage. The discussions brought out an emphatic intention 
on the part of all the Indian organizations to put their re- 
sources and cooperation at the dispoal of Secretary Wilbur 
and Commissioners Rhoads and Scattergood in facing the 
difficult tasks ahead of them. For there is small indication 
that the interests that dominated the bureau and sought to 
dispossess the Indians will be inactive. 


LONG with our oldest Americans came discussion of 
aX our newest—the latest migrants—the Filipinos, the 
Hawaiians and the Porto Ricans, for all these racial groups 
have responded to the overtures of labor agents and agri- 
cultural employers in Arizona and California. The quota 
law does not apply to them and their presence, and the con- 
ditions under which they have been employed and left 
stranded have become an acute problem in some quarters. 
Professor E. S. Bogardus of the Department of Sociology, 
University of Southern California, gave a comprehensive out- 
line of the situation. 

Nor does the quota law apply to the Mexicans. During 
the War mass importations were carried on, and since then 
there has been a steady stream spreading fan-like from the 
Rio Grande north. Not until the new census will we know 
their numbers. The fruit harvests of California, the spread 
of cotton in the Southwest, the opening up of vast tracts of 
irrigated land where winter vegetables are grown, created 
a demand for cheap labor. Meanwhile in the off-seasons, 
the cities have been confronted with a mounting problem of 
relief, for the Mexican brings his family. The California 
Immigration and Housing Commission urged the application 
of the quota law to this new stream; labor organizations 
urged it, and the movement reached such strength in Con- 
gress that the State Department, loathe to see the quota law 
applied lest it upset friendly relations with Mexico, set out 
about eight months ago to prove that the flow could be 
controlled by a more rigid enforcement of the vise system. 
The result is that this June only about a quarter as many 
Mexicans have come across the border at El Paso as last 
June, Meanwhile, an active campaign for deporting Mexi- 
cans illegally here has been instituted with a ruthlessness in 
some instances out of keeping with the previous laxity. 

Whatever the outcome of these changed policies as to 
newer migration from Mexico, hundreds of American com- 
munities are confronted, in the Mexicans already here, with 
an immigration problem of a new order and this was the 
chief topic before the section on Immigrants. Robert N. 
McLean, Anita Jones, Ethel Richardson Allen and Max S. 
Handman were among the chief speakers, each bringing the 
results of first-hand investigations before the Conference. 
Mr. McLean drew a vivid picture of the Mexican worker, 

(Continued on page 541) 
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HE social worker is bound to use the aid afforded 

by the various sciences. He must acquaint himself 

with these techniques to the extent at least of 

understanding their general methods and trends. 

He is, if fulfilling his function, himself an artist 
in human adjustment, relying on science, wherever available. 
The social worker, when in contact with a problem of 
health, will collaborate with the physician. He will need 
a lawyer’s help for this, a city planner’s for that, a play 
leader here, an educator there. It is his task to understand 
what is needed and secure the appropriate help. Diagnosis 
and general practice are his fields, relying on countless 
techniques for adequate aid. 

But there is one aspect of life too faintly associated with 
the social worker’s outlook. Art and social’ work have only 
a bowing acquaintance. The social worker has perhaps 
suffered from the current heresy that art is 
something precious, unrelated to everyday life, 
an expensive luxury, not a necessity. ‘This 
point of view has been fostered by our theory 
of art in terms of galleries, museums; of some- 
thing purchased, of possession; of something 
finished—and in fact, dead. Dead, but not 
buried. As long as we can look at a great 
painting and not have it do anything to us, 
as long as one can read a great poem and not 
turn a hair, and listen to a great symphony 
and go to sleep, these masterpieces that lived 
when they were produced have no real existence for us. 
We attend their funeral. 

For art is something that, having happened once, has to 
happen again to be art for us. Art when produced was 
a creation, a work of the imagination, flowing from an 
adequate technique and creating in others a sympathetic 
understanding. Art at its height has something to say that 
is definite. It has convictions. Art and faith cannot separate. 
When people are living and passionate, they feel the need 
of imaginative expression. 

An Italian father, in the neighborhood where I live, 
longing for musical instruction for his boys, said with un- 
conscious dignity, ‘““My children must have music as they 
have bread.” His words will be cut on the escutcheon of 
our new Music School as its fitting motto. 

Art is a spiritual necessity for man, not a frill, an 
To appreciate art the best road is participation. 
To sing is better than to listen, 
to paint is better than to visit the 
museums, to make furniture or pot- 
tery is better than to buy it. But 
the listening, visiting and selecting 
are necessary too, for the improve- 
ment in taste and for a knowledge 
of the best in the past and present 
with which to quicken one’s own 
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creative life and to foster stand- 
ards in accomplishment. 

In the crafts, technique comes 
first, as the solid base for art. How 
many “artists” have lived unsatis- 
factorily and in unnecessary depend- 
ence because they had no real tech- 
nique—no solid knowledge, both of 
design and of manual skill! In the 
case of music, a shallow training has ruined pupils of native 
ability. But with sound technique, the learner can, with 
confidence, use his imaginative powers. A good technique 
frees the creative mind instead of deadening it. Here 
as in all real education, the complex of order and freedom 
is resolved. 

Now, in the field of social work, this whole important 
aspect of life is often overlooked. ‘The 
family welfare visitor will have in mind 
the earnings of the family, the health of 
its members and their ethical adjustments— 
and also often the opportunities for recreation. 
But the artistic needs of the family may be 
wholly disregarded. Yet it may be that in 
affording an artistic training to one member 
of the family, its economic difficulties would 
be solved. It may well be that a health 
problem will meet its solution. Saul was not 
the only one cured by a David. I recall a 
beautiful child who, by dancing in our Children’s Theater, 
was entirely freed from a serious nervous affection. It may 
be that the recreation especially desirable may be that 
afforded by some special craft technique. After the war, 
everyone learned the values of occupational therapy. In 
normal family welfare work and in the fields of the un- 
adjusted, the mentally disordered, the anti-social, the in- 
telligent worker will, I believe, in the future, place 
greater emphasis on the opportunities for development 
afforded through music, dancing, drawing, design, ; 
the crafts, and the drama. 

For if the object of social work were 
simply to keep people alive it would 
hardly be worth while. Alive for what? 
is the question. And the answer to that 
question cannot sidestep those great nour- 
ishers of civilization we call the arts. 
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Tom Mooney and the Governor 


N the visiting room at San Quentin prison, callers and 
inmates seated on either side of two long counters, may 
talk over a board partition just low enough so that 
they can see each other’s faces. Tom Mooney comes 
out in the white suit of a waiter. If you expect a 

gaunt zealot you are mistaken; or a man whose thick-set 
bulk suggests rough and tumble leadership. Rather this is a 
little, middle-aged Irishman who unless you altogether mis- 


_ read his expressive features, has not gone sour in the thirteen 
_ years that have spanned the cycle from cock-sure and uni- 


versal wrath toward him to widespread acknowledgment 


of a stark miscarriage of justice. 


For whatever Tom Mooney and Warren K. Billings may 
have done or left undone in their espousal of the under-dog 
in the industrial conflicts that raged in the San Francisco 
Bay region in the years before the World War—it was a 
period when both sides resorted to tactics outside the law— 
the testimony on which they were convicted of bombing the 
Preparedness Parade long since collapsed in a welter of ex- 
posed perjury. Ten people were killed and with vengeance 
in full cry, with hostile private detectives and prosecutors 
itching to pin the deed on to them, judge, jury and law- 
enforcing bodies paid scant heed to their alibis in the face 
of assertions by four witnesses who claimed to have seen 
them at the scene of the explosion. With time, one by one, 
these witnesses have been utterly discredited, notably the 
chief among them, a visiting cattleman whose own friends 
have since come forward to prove that he was miles from 
San Francisco at the crucial hour. 

The judge who tried the case and who passed sentence, 
the living jurors under the lead of their foreman, the police 
captains active in the case, citizens in all walks of life as 
well as the Mooney-Billings Defense Committee and the 
Pacific Coast branch of the Civil Liberties Union, have par- 
ticipated in the long-drawn movement for pardon. ‘That is 
the only avenue now open for redress. Under California 
procedure these revelations came too late for the State Su- 
preme Court to act on the application of the trial judge 
and the attorney general for a retrial. The Billings case 
has a different legal (but not factual) status and efforts in 
his behalf await the issue as to Tom Mooney. 


HE Mooney case was the theme of a luncheon meeting 

in San Francisco at the time of the National Conference 
of Social Work, participated in by about two hundred of 
those in attendance. Fremont Older, editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Call, acquainted the visitors with the outlines of the case, 
A rugged pine of a man, he put in quiet speech the narrative 
of how the false testimony was ravelled, bit by bit; how 
from a believer himself at the start in the guilt of the accused 
men, he had been swung round by indications of a frame-up, 
and for a dozen years had sought for them a new day in 
court. Rabbi Rudolph I. Coffee of Oakland brought out 
that Governor Young had undertaken, the legislative session 


_ over, to study and act upon the case during his vacation this 


summer, as he once before made the case of Anita Whitney 


_ the subject of his personal consideration. George W. Kirch- 
_ wey, of New York, former warden of Sing Sing, former 


7 dean of Columbia Law School, most sentient of our penol- 


ard 


gists, lifted his hearers in a speech which showed the bear- 
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ings of such a miscarriage on our whole scheme of applying 
the criminal law to human behavior. Paul U. Kellogg pre- 
sided and brought out that soon after the original trial John 
A. Fitch, then of the Survey staff, spent some weeks in Cali- 
fornia investigating the case. His article at the time chal- 
lenged the soundness of the verdict in ways which the sub- 
sequent developments amply sustained. 


HE purpose of the visiting social workers who partici- 

pated in the meeting was not to set up as tutors to Cali- 
fornia or her public officials; but rather to make clear that 
throughout the country there are many disinterested people 
who are seriously concerned in how and when this case is 
to be worked out to right conclusion. What we mean by 
the American love for justice is at stake. “That hangs not 
so much on how justice runs to the powerful or the popular 
—not on how it runs to a Ford or a Lindbergh but on how 
it runs to a Mooney or a Billings. It is a fundamental 
principle of our common law, that a man is innocent until 
proved guilty. True, Mooney and Billings were supposedly 
proved guilty in the court that tried them. But that false 
proof is in shreds—unfortunately too late to come before 
the court that tried them or the higher courts as matter 
for reconsideration. Under such circumstances, the principle 
of presumptive innocence must hold true when the governor, 
under his pardoning power, becomes a tribunal of last resort 
—when he is confronted not with a plea for leniency for 
a guilty man but with a case which the courts themselves 
are powerless to reopen on the basis of fresh and upsetting 
facts. Unless new evidence, of which the public knows 
nothing, has come to fill the vacuum left by the perjured 
testimony, the Governor of California has before him a case 
which the judge and jury concerned now declare would, 
except for that perjured testimony, have issued in a verdict 
of not guilty even in the midst of the outraged feelings that 
sought scapegoats at the time of the trial. 

Under our system of self-government, justice is not em- 
bodied in a king. It has seats all down the line of our de- 
centralized system. State courts and state governors become 
stewards of it for the whole nation. This is a case which 
President Wilson felt put our good faith to the test in the 
midst of a war for the principles of democracy. In this 
instance, and in the course of time, what American justice 
means to the world is now in the hands of Governor Young. 

Either way he decides, his handling of it must take cour- 
age, for on the one hand there are old and knotted strains 
of bitterness, self-interest, politics and closed mindedness to 
reckon with; on the other hand, there is this mounting 
demand for fair play and a new deal. With the new aware- 
ness on the part of the intelligent public of the issues at 
stake, of the exploded perjuries and the incapacity of the 
courts to review them, his handling of it must be as con- 
vincing as it is courageous. 

And meanwhile there is something clean and refreshing 
in the part of Californians, private citizens and public ofh- 
cials alike, who have had the fearlessness and integrity to 
re-open their minds; to reverse their personal convictions on 
the basis of fresh facts and to set out painfully to retrace 
a step taken in heat and in ignorance, which they have come 
to believe has for thirteen years wronged two men. 
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UNWIELDY AND BACKWARD! 
UCH is the verdict of the health inventory of New 
York City. Since 1865 when the Citizens Associa- 
tion through its Council on Hygiene under the 
leadership of Stephen Smith made the first and 
down to the present time the best municipal health 
survey, New York City has had no stock taking of its health 
services. ‘The study of 65 years ago resulted in the greatest 
single advance in the principles and policies, powers and ob- 
jectives of preventive medicine this country had experienced. 
The survival and growth of American cities was made pos- 
sible by the accomplishments of the Metropolitan Board of 
Health and its minute and appropriate control of the phy- 
sical environment of city dwellers, 

The Sanitary Survey of 1864-5 was made by young volun- 
teer physicians. Every block and tenement dwelling and 
street was visited. “There were practically no health serv- 
ices to be counted. “Today we have a record of work done 
by literally hundreds of agencies at great cost and with 
elaborate organizations. A colossal undertaking, stretching 
over four years, by a large staff of paid professionals, leads 
us to the conclusion that we need at least as radical an 
overhauling to guarantee our future as did little old New 
York of the Civil War days. Diseases have come and 
gone. Those of demoralization and corruption continue to 
attack public service, those of jealousy and institutionalism 
mar the friendly face of private agencies. 


First came the technical appraisal of the city Health De- 
partment by Dr. Walker of the American Public Health 
Association dealing with the last year of the unlamented 
and entirely incompetent octade of Hylan and his amateur 
commissioners of health (1925). ‘Then followed the maiden 
health effort of our latest coordinating agency the Welfare 
Council, the laborious inventory of private health activities 
by the veteran social workers Michael Davis and Mary 
Jarrett recording sample years up to 1927 and here on the 
eve of another mayoralty election with a vigorous, competent, 
courageous health commissioner we find ourselves forced to 
accept a 70 per cent rating when younger, smaller, less 
wealthy but wiser cities, some 25 of them of over 100,000 
population, make a better showing of work done even up 
to the par of 100. 


We see services distributed by accident and with no log- 
ical relation to population or economic or sanitary need, 
viz., 62 per cent of health clinic visits and 50 per cent of 
the home visits in Manhattan with 30 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, while Brooklyn with 38 per cent of the people and 
much the same kinds of people and pocketbooks has 24 per 
cent of clinic visits and 28 per cent of home visits. No 
wonder, some of the non-medical enthusiasts will say, that 
death rates and sick rates are lower in Brooklyn. And as 
for Queens the youngest of our bursting boroughs with 14 
per cent of the people, there are found but 4 per cent of 
the clinic visits and 8 per cent of the home visits of the 
entire traffic, with an even lower mortality, general and for 
babies, in tuberculosis, than the older, bigger boroughs. 

The inventorists discover that the accounts of money and 


work are so unkept that the costs of standard units of 
health services can no more be calculated than can the in- 
tangible results of the widely uncorrelated efforts. We see 
the familiar ratio of $18 for treatment of the sick to $1 
for prevention, not so far from the historic ounce and its 
sixteen-ounce pound. A little humiliating for New York 
to be called a 69 per cent city in the tuberculosis competi- 
tion, the home of Biggs, Prudden, Janeway, claimant of the 
first tuberculosis dispensary and the most inclusive of city 
tuberculosis and health agencies. But no worse than being 
rated at 67 per cent in baby work, 56 per cent for the pre- 
school and 55 per cent (oh crying shame!) for the school 
child’s health. And as for milk control we touch bottom 
at 48 per cent, wholly a public job with no alibi for the 
Department of Health. Not a pretty picture! 

One lack is quickly noticed and rather unfortunately. 
There is no comment on industrial hygiene, that field which 
New York City entered first of American cities in 1915 and 
still the largest neglected field in public health. 

We are told there is no city-made plan. We see there 
is no progress in picking up its own lead of 1914 and follow- 
ing other progressive cities here and abroad by breaking up 
the amorphous 6,000,000 into neighborhoods or health dis- 
tricts of 150-150,000 people for appropriate local develop- 
ment of health work (page Boston, Berlin, London). 

The picture of New York is clearly drawn by skilled 
technicians. It takes no wizard to read the characters. 
New York lacks a Policy, must have permanent Official 
Leadership, will demand an End of Duplication. District 
Health Service is practicable, is desirable, is probably in- 
dispensable, is quite certain to be less expensive, will pro- 
duce better results, than the present chaos. In the words of 
the ad man, “If eventually why not now?” 

New York will be grateful to the authors of the reveal- 
ing inventory. Readers far and near will delve in the vol- 
ume of the Welfare Council for statistics to their hearts’ 
content. Rarely has a Health Commissioner received so 
useful a document to start him on his most auspicious career. . 


PITTSBURGH'S OPEN SPACES 


= HE power to tax is the power to destroy.” 

Is the power to half untax, the power to stim- 
ulate? Supporters of Pittsburgh’s “graded tax law” believe 
it is. They believe the half tax on buildings encourages the 
erection of buildings, that the full tax on land discourages 
holding land out of use. But some observers say that the 
graded tax does more than is claimed for it, that it stim- 
ulates land overcrowding, 

The temptation to overcrowd land is constant and it is 
not peculiar to Pittsburgh. Land owners in other cities— 
and in other generations, have felt it and have yielded to it. 
Advocates of the graded tax, or half tax, say that so great 
and so nearly universal is this temptation that the part 
played by their tax in Pittsburgh is negligible. And yet, a 
brimming cup to which a drop is added, brims over; when 
a drop is removed it may be carried without spilling. Sup- 
pose the “negligible” effect of the half tax were reversed, 
if instead of adding to the temptation to overcrowd land, it 
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neutralized this temptation by ever so little. 
result be negligible. 
+ This question is now being considered by the Pittsburgh 
_ Housing Association. The question takes this form: Ade- 
by quate open space about a dwelling is the fundamental factor 
in good housing. Adequate open space is the factor most 
_ difficult to secure and to maintain. Housing codes and 
_ zoning codes require definite minimum open spaces to safe- 
guard the health and well-being of occupants of dwellings. 
These open spaces are constantly diminished by a process 
_ of attrition; housing requirements are modified, zoning re- 
quirements are diminished by a reclassification of districts and 
_ by the granting of “variations” or “adjustments.” This 
attrition is due to the belief of owners that their economic 
interest runs counter to code requirements. Suppose then 
the tax on desired open spaces were cut in half while the 
tax on land actually occupied by the building as well as 
that on undeveloped land remained at the full rate, would 
not this encourage owners to leave open spaces? 
; The proposal before the Housing Association is: Desired 
open spaces (which are defined as twice the amount legally 
required by the zoning code) shall be considered as part of 
the building and shall share in the building’s exemption 
from half of the real estate tax. 

This proposal meets the argument that the half tax stim- 
ulates land overcrowding. It leaves unimpaired the argu- 
ment that holders of undeveloped land who await oppor- 
tunity to unload at a profit due to population growth, should 
pay for the privilege. To be sure it imposes an additional 
burden of detail on the tax assessors. But otherwise, what 
is there in it to weigh against its promise of more light and 
air in city dwellings? 

PILING UP MILLIONS 
FT ATTA WILL Creates $160,000,000 Fund,” shouts 
a recent headline of the Indianapolis Star, “$50,000 
to Make Civic Endowment after 200 Years; Library, Uni- 
versity, Music Center to be Built from Bequests Available 
im 2129.” 

The story relates how one Will H. Latta, a lawyer, 
killed a week prior to the newspaper account, had desired 
to perpetuate his name for the benefit of posterity, and so 
wrote a will leaving $50,000 to be held in trust for 200 
years. Income was to be added to principal and year after 
year the fund was to grow until it attained the magnificent 
proportion set forth in the headline. 

The first reaction of the layman is to admire a generous 
man who, not having enough money at the time of his death 
to benefit his native city as he would like to do, directs an 
accumulation of property until something substantial may 
be accomplished. One’s second thought is one of pity for 
the futility of human ambition. 

Who knows what Indianapolis will be like 200 years 
from now? The last 200 years have produced changes 
revolutionary enough to render of doubtful value any at- 
tempts made two centuries ago to foresee and provide rem- 
edies for needs of today. The court records of England and 
the older colonies in this country are full of wrecks of ambi- 
tions as benevolent as that of Mr. Latta. Generous souls 
left money to rescue Christians from Barbary Pirates, to 
emancipate the slaves, to aid yellow fever sufferers in Phila- 
delphia, and to do a thousand and one things forever. But 
_ conditions change swiftly and eventually an appeal must be 
_ made to the courts to modify the method of using the money, 
or_the fund can only continue in idleness. 


Would the 
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Unless Mr. Latta possessed extraordinary powers of pre- 
science how can he be sure that Indianapolis 200 years from 
now will want what he conceived to be necessary? Others 
may in the meantime set up the very institutions he has 
in mind. Maybe something superior to a university will 
be evolved. Maybe a music center will become as out of 
date as a covered wagon, a Franklin stove, magical incanta- 
tions, and a host of other factors at one time of essential 
importance to people generally. 

Why should a man of today try to make a gift to the 
Indianapolis of his great, great, great grandson? Why not 
assume that future generations will be as able to solve the 
civic and artistic problems of their day? Plenty of wealthy 
men today, Senator Couzens and Julius Rosenwald, to men- 
tion two, believe that each generation should cope with its 
own problems and not be forced to carry on its shoulders 
the outgrown tools of the philanthropy of an earlier day. 

There is also a menace in Mr. Latta’s gift. Suppose 
everybody set aside in his will $100.00 to accumulate until 
it had become a billion and then to be used for some work 
which at present seems an outstanding contribution to the 
community. In time all the property in the United States 
might be drawn into the control of these trust funds and 
could be used under the law only in the specific manner 
indicated by each testator. Think what a horrible choking 
of the usefulness of property! Think how everybody would 
become not a robot but a slave of an economic order where 
all property was under the exclusive control of the dead 
hand, 

You say that this is a fanciful notion and that I am no 
better equipped to pierce the future than is Mr. Latta. 
Granted. But there still lingers before our eyes two ideas 
in connection with Mr. Latta’s bequest—the futility of try- 
ing to foresee the future; the menace in piling up property 
out of the reach of future generations to be used more or 
less rigidly for the purposes, often quite fantastic, of a long- 
dead testator. 


FOR TRAINED WORKERS 

ORK for the blind, like other forms of social work 
which had their beginnings in public sympathy for 
the unfortunate, has passed through a transition period. No 
longer is it enough to teach the blind to read; the desira- 
bility of instruction in manual occupations is now widely 
recognized. Teachers of the blind today do not confine 
their activities to teaching; all the functions of a social 
worker are theirs. Not all blind men in search of employ- 
ment are now advised to go into broom-making; a wide 
variety of remunerative occupations is open to them. 
Quickening of the professional consciousness was the key-note 
of the Biennial Convention of the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind held recently at Wawasee, Indiana. 
The qualifications necessary for a professional worker 
among the blind was the center of the conference discussion. 
Second only to “desire to serve” was placed the need for 
professional training. A minimum of highschool education, 
plus college if possible, a brief period of supervised prac- 
tical work to determine fitness for the profession and one or 
two years in a school of social work were advocated. In- 
creasing awareness of the many factors involved in any form 
of social work has brought readier recognition of the impor- 
tance of training to the social worker. When to the other 
problems of social adjustment is added the handicap of 
blindness, there is obvious need for thorough preparation 

and all the help which training can give. 
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Unemployment and Old Age Destitution 


By ORDWAY TEAD 


HETHER or not employment can be an im- 

portant preventive of old-age destitution is 

a question which faces both social workers 

and business men. ‘Io arouse false hopes 

here would be vicious, but for social workers 
to be ignorant of the genuine possibilities which industry 
holds out means an inadequate grasp of growing opportunity 
for constructive aid. For social workers have a responsibility 
even on the directly economic phases of this problem, Once 
this is realized the political measures to be advanced and 
supported can be more quickly discovered, and help can be 
offered to social-minded employers, to legislators and to 
groups organized to promote public good. 

Let me first try to characterize the outstanding features 
of this problem as I have gathered them from conferences 
with numerous executives. “The extent of unemployment 
due to old-age factors is not known, but recent emphasis 
on this problem and on the advisability of limiting new 
employment to workers under a given age limit, is causing so 
much concern among personnel workers, employers’ associa- 
tions and social workers, that there is good reason to think 
that these conditions are on the increase. ‘The expectation 
of life for all of us lengthened from 42 to 58 years in the 
last two generations. The number of women workers who 
are staying on in industry is rapidly increasing. Both these 
facts underscore the problem of old-age unemployment as 
one that is likely to continue. 

Apparently the situation is most serious among office work- 
ers and unskilled workers, since temporarily at least, the 
demand for skilled workers and craftsmen is not far behind 
the supply. The undesirable tendency of industry to limit 
its hiring to workers under 45 years of age means that those 
who for any reason become unemployed in the early 
forties find great difficulty in securing new positions. 
No proposal for company pensions or public pensions 
meets their need, since pension plans do not allow 
participation before 60 and 65 years of age is 
reached. At present, the dilemma of those 
from 45 to 60 is of even greater concern 
both to industry and to social work agen- 
cies than the problem of those over 65. 

One reason for the disinclination of 
companies to hire older workers is that 
it lays them open to economic and 
social difficulties when the 65-year age period has 
been reached. Many officials report that their com- 
panies are exceedingly reluctant to take on older 
workers and then incur the ill will of the com- 
munity when such workers have to be discharged. 

The question also concerns small employers even more 
than the large companies which for various reasons are 
giving organized attention to the older worker. In general 
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the small companies seem to have less feeling of responsibility, 
and at the same time they have a greater problem to con- 
front in trying to regularize employment. 

The underlying causes of the present situation suggest 
what should be done toward meeting it. The first cause of 
increased idleness among older workers is unquestionably the 
current tendency to mergers among industrial companies. 
Among office as well as factory forces these have led to cut- 
ting down positions, to eliminate duplication in jobs and 
plants. A second cause is increased mechanization of pro- 
cess, eliminating hand work, coupled with the fact that in 
certain industries a faster rate of working speed puts a pre- 
mium on youthful vigor. 


URTHER, the care with which Workmen’s Compensa- 

tion Insurance, group insurance and private pension plans 
are administered, acts as a factor to limit the employment 
of older workers, because the expense of such protection in- 
creases where the working staff is heavily weighted with 
workers in the older age groups. ‘Thus, paradoxically, these 
excellent measures work against the interests of older work- 
ers. 

Increased attention to health, including thorough physical 
examinations, acts in some cases as a deterrent to employing 
older workers. Finally, the general wage level, both .in 
office and industrial work, is so low in relation to the cost 
of living that it is usually exceedingly difficult for workers 
to save any substantial amount to tide them over a long 
period of idleness. 

Within industry itself and particularly in the larger and 
more progressive companies a whole range of activities is 
increasingly in use to deal constructively with this problem. 
The first is the increased care now being taken in initial 

employment and placement which means that once a 
worker’s fitness for the organization has been estab- 
lished, there is a far greater assurance than ever 
before that employment will be continuous. 
Many companies are resorting to transfer 
among jobs and re-education of older work- 
ers for new types of work. Some com- 
panies have special departments where their 
older workers are segregated to jobs spe- 

cially suited to them. A number of com- 
panies have found that with improved in- 
dustrial health-work and annual re-examination 
of all employes they are able to adapt older work- 
ers to suitable occupations. The Norton Com- 
pany, for example, states that after a careful study 
of all jobs in the organization many were found 


of company and employe. 
Lay-offs are undertaken with greater care where no 


which fitted aging workers to the satisfaction both — 
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other course is open. The International Harvester Company 
boasts that it has closed three plants in recent years but that 
every worker deprived of a job was found other employment 
either with the company or elsewhere (see The Survey, 
‘April I, page 31). Several companies have used a dismissal 
wage for lay-offs, usually a lump sum representing an ad- 
vance of weekly wages varying from two weeks to six 
‘months. While, of course, this does not solve the problem 
for the employe, it helps him to tide over a period of read- 
justment. Some companies in individual cases lower the 
pension age to take care of older individuals who have to 
be laid off, and the amount of the pension is pro-rated to 
age and length of service. 


OT more than four hundred corporations have system- 

atic pension provisions These are limited for the most 

part to large companies, and well over 50 per cent of them are 

in the public utility field where stability of employment is al- 

ready a fact, Such plans include therefore, only a small 

fraction of our industrial population, and they are so ex- 

pensive to institute that they are almost beyond the reach 
of the smaller companies. 

Another possible help for the future may be the use of 
both principal and dividends in the later years of life by 
employes who have become stockholders in the companies 
in which they work. But when it is realized that a worker 
needs a principal fund of at least $5,000 to give him security 
during his older years, it will be seen that the number of 
employes who will qualify for this kind of assistance will 
necessarily be limited even under the most prosperous cir- 
cumstances. 

Finally, mention should be made of the increasing extent 
to which a policy of regularized work or unemployment 
compensation is being used, which means that workers 
fortunate enough to be in such companies are in an improved 
position in making provisions for their later years. 

A combination of all the activities characterized as in- 
dustrial personnel work give evidence in the larger com- 
panies of a consistent intention to take care of employes 
who have been with the organization for some time. Never- 
theless, this analysis indicates that the possibility that all 
such policies can ever include in their benefits the great 
mass of industrial employes in companies small as well as 
large, is extremely remote. 


BVIOUSLY, the community as a whole must take a 
hand if the problem is to be met in a thorough-going 
fashion. Here the influence of social workers is needed to 
enlighten the public and create public demand for practical 
reforms. The required remedies are not novel. They have 
been agreed to among progressive economists and business 
men for the last twenty years. But they must have repeated 
publicity if sooner rather than later they are to be made 
effective. 
Of these general social remedies the first is an adequate 
system of public employment exchanges throughout the 
country. While this does not create employment the evidence 
is conclusive that this agency intelligently administered can 
“minimize delays in supplying information about available 
positions and can facilitate the transfer of workers from old 
uP new jobs or industries. cae 

A second generally recognized necessity 1s more accurate 
“statistics on the volume of idleness. The operation of a na- 
tional system of labor exchanges would simplify this task. 
-“In-the absence of this knowledge the extent of the problem 
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and the age and trade of the unemployed is a matter of 
pure guess-work, . 

With this information at hand, it would be possible to 
coordinate, both locally and federally, plans for commencing 
public works at such times as private industry has released 
workers from employment. The methods of doing this and 
the legislative ways of bringing it about are already well- 
known. Enlightened employers have recently been urging 
in congressional hearings legislation which will greatly 
facilitate this practice in the field of construction where 
federal funds will be expended. But much remains to be 
done in respect to state, county and municipal outlays. 

There is reason, also, to think that something more gen- 
eral in application must be done in the field of unemploy- 
ment compensation. The line of attack suggested by the 
Huber Bill in Wisconsin may well be the approach best 
adapted to American needs. Certainly, to rely on corpora- 
tion plans for unemployment compensation will prove wholly 
inadequate as well as much too slow. Unemployment com- 
pensation cannot of itself create employment for aged 
workers but the outlay required will call the urgent atten- 
tion of employers and the public to the size of the problem 
and unquestionably encourage industrial leaders in new 
efforts to find work rather than pay high insurance premiums. 


INALLY, the whole trend of this analysis points to the 
fF need for a public system of old-age pensions. In New 
York the governor has recently appointed an Old Age Pen- 
sion Commission. One of the most important and immediate 
tasks of social work organizations in the state is to offer to 
this board all possible factual evidence as to the nature and 
extent of old age destitution. An important aspect of this 
factual evidence will undoubtedly be that the typical pension 
proposal for paying only those over 65 years of age is not 
going to go to the root of the whole problem. The evidence 
seems unmistakable that the age for pension will have to 
be reduced unless in some wholesale way employment can 
be supplied for far more people in the middle years of life 
than seems now to be the case. Public pensions are not 
a panacea, but an intrinsic part of the whole scheme. 

In bringing to pass such measures as are here proposed, 
reasoned arguments are weak compared with “heart interest” 
appeals. Public sentiment will be moved only when it is 
moved emotionally. It is moved emotionally when the facts 
of old age destitution are conveyed in terms of the suffering 
of individuals. Social workers can help supply the emotional 
leverage to the public which will move it to action. They 
uniquely, know the personal sufferings of the destitute aged 
and it is, therefore, their peculiar privilege to dramatize and 
personalize the consequences of the present difficulty, In 
addition, there is the quantitative side of the problem on 
which social workers have facts that should be much more 
widely known. 

Implicit in what is here said is the fact it will do no good 
to be merely critical of modern corporations. The officials 
of many of them are as aware of this problem as social 
workers are, but they confront a real dilemma in trying to 
cope with it. 

In a word, social workers face here an opportunity to 
render invaluable service if they will persistently act as 
interpreters of personal suffering and as prodders of the 
social conscience by modern publicity methods to bring 
home the true nature of this problem of destitute old age 
and the elements of its solution. 
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Politics and Trade Unions 
By JOHN A. FITCH 


HE essential relationship between politics and trade 

unionism in Great Britain and the similarities and con- 
trasts between the British labor movement and that of the 
United States are impressed anew by G. D. H. Cole’s 
three-volume history.. From the Combination Acts of 1799- 
1800 and their repeal in 1824 down to the passage of the 
Trade Union Act of 1927 British trade unionism through 
a succession of statutes has had its legal status defined and 
re-defined. The right to organize having first been estab- 
lished in 1824 the hundred years following witnessed a 
succession of adverse court decisions limiting what the 
unions might do, followed by Acts of Parliament tending 
to reverse the decisions. The first break in this succession 
was accomplished by the Conservative government of Stan- 
ley Baldwin, following the general strike of 1926. In the 
nature of the case, one would be inclined to say, the British 
trade unionist could not do other than turn to politics. 

By the same token, a careful student of American trade 
unionism of the period since the mid-eighties might make 
the same deduction. There have been adverse court 
decisions enough, many of them paralleling those of the 
British Courts. But with what different tactics the Amer- 
ican unions seem to have approached their political prob- 
lems. ‘This is the common view of the matter and may 
be justified on the basis of a study of British history since 
1900. But if one were to go back as far as the sixties in 
the last century it is not certain that he would feel that 
the approach has been so different. That was the period 
when British labor was struggling, not to control the gov- 
ernment through an independent party, but to elect labor 
men or labor sympathizers to Parliament as Liberals. In 
much the same way the American Federation of Labor since 
1906 has been lining up rather consistently behind labor 
men and sympathizers running for office as Democrats. 

Indeed both the methods and the philosophy of British 
trade unionism in the latter half of the 19th century strongly 
suggest American trade unionism of today. Says Cole: 


During these decades, the workers fought many hard battles; 
they made great new movements, and built them up on solid 
foundations of collective loyalty. But they neither created 
nor inspired any new philosophy or body of social ideas. The 
philosophy of these leaders was not a capitalist philosophy; 
but it postulated the acceptance of capitalism and did not seek 
to overpass the limits which that acceptance implied. 


In further characterization of the worker of the 70’s, 
we read: 


If the employer had his plush and mahogany, the skilled 
artisan began to ape him with his tiny parlour, a symbol too 
sacred for common use. If the employer had his investments, 
the skilled artisan was beginning to have his few pounds in 
the “Co-op” or the penny bank, and his stake in the funds of 
his Friendly Society or his trade union. His virtues were 
those of his employer, on a smaller scale; he too felt himself 
a self-made man, and shared in the complacency of the times. 
He too hoped that, every day and in every way, he and his 
country would get richer and richer and richer. 


Cole divides the history of the British labor movement 
into three periods: The first extends from the Industrial 
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Revolution to 1848—a period of reaction against the new 
developments in which the worker was still “a peasant at 
heart.” He was “looking at least as much back as for- 
ward” and was not so much seeking to control the new 
capitalist order as, half consciously, to destroy it. This was 
the period of machine breaking, of Owenite Socialism and — 
of Chartist agitation, The second period lasted from the © 
middle of the century to the 80’s and was marked, as sug- 
gested above, by acceptance of capitalism and by the rise 
of trade unionism substantially in its modern form. Alliance 
with Liberalism in this period meant a long step from the : 
political disfranchisement that preceded. The third period : 
began with the rise of British socialism in the early eighties — 
and extends to the present. This is a period of growing 
class consciousness and is marked by the emergence of in- 
dependent political action in the British Labor Party. 

Upon the whole this is a fascinating account. ‘There 
are certain aspects that have been better told by the Webbs 
or the Hammonds. The last sectibn of the history, too, 
dealing with matters within the author’s own memory or 
in which he was a participant seems at times a trifle in- 
coherent. This he anticipates in the preface to the third 
volume where he says that “it is hard to make sense of a 
period at once so eventful and so discontinuous” and hard 
also “here and there, not to lose one’s temper over a con- 
troversy fresh enough to arouse passion.” 

There is very little evidence of the latter, indeed the 
degree of objectivity achieved is upon the whole noteworthy. 
While inevitably overlapping other studies, to some extent, 
these volumes accomplish what no other writer has set out 
to do, in that they cover both industrial and political or- 
ganization. Especially satisfactory is the account of the 
rise and development of the Labor Party. 


FOR THE HELP of students, social workers, union mem- 
bers and others who need to know in detail the story of the 
growth and development of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, the organization’s research department has pre- 
pared a complete and very useful bibliography. The pamphlet 
is divided into nine sections: general material; industrial rela- 
tions, strikes, lockouts and injunctions; Russian-American In- 
dustrial Corporation; Amalgamated Banks and labor banking; . 
cooperative enterprises; unemployment insurance; the men’s 
clothing industry; publications issued by the Amalgamated. 
Books, magazine articles and pamphlets are listed. 


UNEMPLOYMENT as a continuing factor in our social and 
industrial life, rather than a series of irregular and un- 
predictable crises, is more and more claiming the attention of 
employers and of social agencies. A recent and very practical 
discussion of the question from this point of view is entitled 
The Time To Plan Is Now, suggesting how the community 
may equip itself to meet the needs of the unemployed more 
adequately than by hasty emergency measures. “This pamphlet,” 
its foreword states, “has been prepared by the Industrial 
Problems Committee of the American Association for Organ- 
izing Family Social Work as a guide for the use of family 
social workers, board members and others who find themselves 
engulfed in the problems of unemployment without time to 
read the vast literature on the subject. It offers in summary 
form the suggestions which have grown out of the practice of 
social agencies and the research of industrial and civic groups.” 
Reprints of the pamphlet are available on request to the Asso- 
ciation, 130 East 22 Street, New York. ‘ 
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Parents Consider the Colleges 


By RUTH STRANG 


“ FIND that college has done all the things for my 

, daughter to a greater degree than it did them for 
me—and therefore conclude that it is working along 
the right lines.” 

This is the opinion of one mother, herself a college 
graduate, concerning the effect of higher education on her 
daughter. Do other parents agree with her in this opti- 
mistic attitude toward college? 

There are a number of ways in which the values of 
a college education may be measured: first, by obtaining 
objective evidence of change for better or worse in health; 
in ability to think, to get along with people, to adjust to 
community life, to enter a vocation successfully, and so 
forth; second, by obtaining opinions regarding these points. 
Dr. Robert D. Leigh, President of Bennington College, 
in opening the discussion of this question at a meeting held 
at the Women’s City Club of New York City, suggested 
that six groups of people might have opinions of value on 
this question: young women now in college; young women 
who have not attended college; college alumnae looking 
back on their education from a vantage point of several 
years; college administrators and teachers; educational 
philosophers; parents of daughters who have attended 
or are now attending college. 
Administrators and educational 
philosophers have frequently stated 
their opinions of the values of a 
college education. At a meeting of 
The Parents’ League, a socially 
prominent group of parents in New 
York City, the interest and co- 
operation of the members were se- 
cured in answering a two page 
questionnaire* on the subject of the 
values of a college education for 
young women of their social group. 
The father and mother were re- 
quested to make a joint reply to 
the questions. One hundred and 
seventy-two members of the Par- 
ents’ League gave the information 
requested. The replies from these 
questionnaires were tabulated’ in 
detail and all the material on the 
_two pages was summarized. 
1 The 
oes 
2 “The tabulation and interpretation of 
‘Tesults were made under the direction of the 
author with the assistance of Mrs. Louise 
Cassady and Mrs. Gladys Baird, graduate stu- 


dents in the Department of Advisers of Women, 
_ Teaehers College, Columbia University. 


uestionnaire was prepared by 
enderson, secretary of Bennington 
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Thirty of these parents have at least one daughter who 
has graduated from college. Eighteen have daughters who 
have attended, but did not graduate. Thirty-two have at 
least one daughter who is attending at present and fifty-one 
have daughters expecting to go to college. All of the group 
have a sufficient basis of experience for expressing opinions 
on this subject. 

The colleges to which this group of parents are sending 
their daughters are principally the large eastern liberal arts 
colleges for women. A few of the smaller women’s colleges 
are represented, and the women’s colleges of two large uni- 
versities. The opinions given, therefore, may be considered 
as referring to eastern women’s liberal arts colleges. The 
majority of these opinions are based on observation of daugh- 
ters who have attended college within the last four years. 

The particular college chosen does not seem to be a factor 
influencing the opinions of these parents regarding college. 
Both favorable and unfavorable comments were made on 
all the colleges. There were more unfavorable replies from 
parents of daughters who had attended college without 
graduating, then from those whose daughters had graduated, 
were attending, or expected to attend. 

The location of the family may also be a factor. Some 
of the comments suggested that liv- 
ing in a big city like New York is 
in itself a liberal education, and 
that there are educational oppor- 
tunities in such a city more valuable 
than the isolated women’s liberal 
arts college could offer. 

In general, the opinion of these 
parents is favorable to college edu- 
cation as it is administered today. 
Two-thirds of this group believe 
college is valuable, while 15 per 
cent think it essential On the 
other hand, 12 per cent doubt its 
value and four per cent think it un- 
necessary. Only five parents (three 
per cent) believe it harmful. 

At least seventy per cent replied 
“ves’’ to the more specific questions : 
Has college taught your daughters 
to think, to make practical decisions, 
to get along with others, to sched- 
ule work successfully, to use leisure 
wisely, and to adapt herself to 
community life? Has college in- 
creased her health and happiness? 
Has college matured her family 
attitudes? This favorable attitude 
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toward college may be illustrated by the comment of the 

parents of two daughters who had attended college: 
Our experience leaves no desire to criticize the college. Both 

girls married and are unusually happy. ... We believe that 


if a daughter or a son accepts what the college offers, both 
may receive tremendous benefit from four years of training. 


HE groups least favorably inclined toward college 
a the parents of daughters who had attended, but 
did not graduate from college, and those who had no 
daughters but were answering on the basis of obser- 
vation of “other women’s daughters.” It is interesting 
to note that the least favorable comments were made by 
those having the least intimate contact with college girls. 
On questions in which the replies of other parents are favor- 
able to college education this miscellaneous group is un- 
favorable, and vice versa. May not public opinion in gen- 
eral show similar deviations from opinion based on intimate 
experience with young women who have attended or are 
at present attending college? 

The two respects in which these parents felt that col- 
leges were inadequate were in their vocational guidance and 
health programs. ‘To the question: “Has college guided 
your daughters successfully into a vocation,” one parent an- 
swered, “Decidedly not!” Almost three-fourths replied, 
‘‘no” to this question. “Two-thirds of the parents felt that 
college had not strengthened their daughters physically. The 
effect of college on health, is, of course, difficult to judge 
because of the persistence and continuing influence during 
later life of habits and tendencies of the pre-college period. 

Although seven parents reported that they saw no need 
for improvement of college education, many others pointed 
out defects and offered suggestions for their correction. 

Many parents called attention to the need for a better 
type of social life. They mentioned the lack of association 
with men in isolated women’s colleges. One parent said, 
“There are many objections to segregating a group of girls 
for so long a time.” The remedies suggested were co-educa- 
tional colleges or week-ends at home. Some parents stressed 
the lack of intimate association between faculty and students 
and advocated more personal contact of professors with stu- 
dents. One parent pictured the ideal situation as follows: 


If it were possible to have college more like ordinary normal 
life and less conventional, without adding too much stress and 
too many distractions we would consider it a great advantage. 
A more normal social life would seem desirable. 


WELVE parents emphasized the need for personal guid- 

ance of students—guidance for special capacities, guidance 
for life problems, including the choice of a vocation, and 
guidance in the art of thinking. The remedies offered were 
more creative work for seniors and better organized orienta- 
tion of freshmen. 

One change frequently suggested was a curriculum more 
closely related to life, especially married life. One parent 
expressed the need for a more practical curriculum, as fol- 
lows: “We nearly all marry and have children and I fail 
to see why a person is competent to do one or the other 
without special training. No one would engage a chauffeur 
or a secretary whose only equipment for duty was a well- 
trained mind.” ‘The Euthenics course at Vassar, which is 
at present the second most popular major in the college, was 
mentioned by a number of parents as one means of apply- 
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ing scientific knowledge to the practical problenis of living. 

A second modification of the curriculum, with which ad- 
ministrators are also much concerned at present, is provision 
for “more freedom and initiative on the part of the stu- 
dent,” “increased provision for special talents,” “more spe- 
cialization at least in the upper classes,’ and ‘“‘a more flexible 
curriculum.” Twenty-four parents expressed this idea in 
various ways. One parent thought that the seniors should 
be allowed to “launch out in independent work—research 
or creative effort,” and that “an enterprising college presi- 
dent might become the liaison officer between some of the 
research foundations and his scientifically minded seniors.” 
Honors courses which are now being offered in many of the 
large colleges were suggested as a solution for what Edward 
Beatty has described as “the convoy system of education.” 

The size of classes and the selection of students were 
problems of which sixteen parents were cognizant. Thirteen 
felt that the size of the college should be limited. One 
parent set 250 students as the optimum number. 

Seventeen parents advocated reducing college to two or 
three years. One reason given for this shortening of the 
college course was that “the average boy and girl go to 
college too young and the average girl, at least, is segregated 
too long.” Other reasons given were that the two-year col- 
lege “would be better for young women who are only going 
to college as an experiment, and would improve the scho- 
lastic atmosphere of the four-year colleges by eliminating the 
less serious students.” 


HERE was considerable difference of opinion regarding 

the relationship of parents to college administrators and 
faculty. Some parents advocated closer contact, while others 
believed that parents should keep “hands-off.” 

The plea for “better trained and more inspiring teachers” 
occurred frequently. One means suggested for securing this 
higher grade of teaching was “larger endowment for higher 
salaries to tempt the very best men and women in the coun- 
try into the teaching profession.” ‘To improve instruction 
several parents suggested the tutorial or preceptorial system, 
and more seminar courses. Apparently these parents are in 
general satisfied with the results of college education as they 
know it. 

They recognize, however, room for improvement. Col-_ 
leges for women, they believe, should be made better, but 
not bigger. They should provide a more normal social life, 
more frequent association of women with men, and more 
stimulative personal contacts of student with faculty. They 
should offer courses which will meet the needs and aid in 
the development of the special abilities and capacities of 
each individual student. : 

Although these defects have been recognized and although 
most of the suggestions offered by parents have already been 
considered by educators, the information obtained from the 
questionnaires is of value in reminding college administrators 
of deficiencies still existing in their institutions, in stimulat-_ 
ing them to further consideration of these problems, and 
in suggesting the need for making known whatever methods 
are being tried by individual colleges to correct these defects - 
in higher education for women. 

Describing the aim of college education, one parent said: 


The college should not constitute a world by itself, supehedi 
to the rest of the world and detached from it, but should stress’ 
the attitude that all learning is toward the end of better living. 
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“Sometimes we make picture maps to show why the places are interesting” 


Maps of Adventure 


By NELLY M. BROCK 


HEN the eight-year-olds brought their maps 
to “discussion period” the whole world was 
spread out before us. Each child had asked 
to draw a different continent. They had 
worked on great sheets of drawing paper, 
spread out on the floor and they had toiled over them with 
unwearied eagerness, comparing, commenting, running to 
verify their boundary lines by the globe in the corner or 
one of the wall maps in the front room, As my assistant 
and I watched them with that self-effacing detachment that 
is one of the chief functions of the modern teacher, we talked 
sometimes of how bored we were with maps in the schools 
of our childhood. For map drawing a few decades ago 
‘was not a joyous common adventure, planned and begged 
for as ardently as a museum trip or a school play. No, map 
drawing used to be a compulsory exercise, as laborious and 
meaningless as the long lists of “statesandcapitals” we 
learned by rote. Our Town—certainly Our Country—was 
the only important section of the globe in those days. The 
‘rest of the world was “queer,” “heathen,’’—uninteresting 
or despised. 
‘ Perhaps better teaching methods are partly responsible for 
‘the international interests of children today. But is not 
a deeper influence the fact that the child is now more of a 
osmopolite than the average adult of a generation ago? 
With movies, radio and airplanes, which seem almost to 
ave eliminated distance and space, he has become more 
familiar with the four corners of the earth than any but 
the leisured few of yesterday. 
_ Even the newspapers are no longer just dull things that 
grown-ups enjoy and discuss. They are now filled with 
‘ctures and stories of the thrilling adventures of travelers 
and explorers. So maps have ceased to be tiresome and in- 
tricate patterns representing unknown cities and countries 


that we traced and studied because we had to, and have 
become the background for romance and adventure. Best 
of all, this adventure and romance are not part of a far-off, 
half-story-book time, but of the living present. Byrd’s dash 
to the South Pole, Lindbergh’s flights to Paris and to Mex- 
ico, Hoover’s good-will trip, Captain Fried’s rescues, the 
trans-Atlantic Zeppelin cruise—was there a child even in 
remote country districts who did not hear of these and want 
to follow them on the map? 


T was in tracing airplane flights that the Eights acquired 
the “map habit.’””’ Now, whenever a new place is men- 
tioned, it is at once looked up on the globe. Maps are as 
familiar to these children as the pages of the “‘speller’’ were 
to their parents. As our interest in maps grew, we found 
that they furnished not only background for high adventure, 
but for the familiar stories of our friends. The janitor was 
once a cowboy riding the plains of Texas. The Chinaman 
who has a laundry on the corner used to live beside the 
Yang-tse river. Rosa, the colored girl who cooks the school 
lunch every day, remembers a grandmother who came from 
Africa, The French teacher was born in the Alps, and all 
of us love to hear how she went to school in winter on her 
skiis. Even our toys came from the four corners of the earth 
—our carved animals from Russia, our mosaic blocks from 
Germany, our water flowers from Japan. 

The children themselves asked to make their own maps, 
illustrating Byrd’s journey, the Phoenician trade routes, the 
course of Lief the Lucky and his men, and the other stories 
of the year. “It’s much more fun than tracing them on the 
wall map,” they said. 

Sometimes we make picture maps, “to show why the 
places are interesting.” To draw pictures, you have to know 
just what goes where. Geographies and encyclopedias are 
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consulted to be sure no mistakes are made. In one place, 
animals and vegetables seem most important, in another a 
great river or mountain; here, something particularly exciting 
happened long ago; there, something about current life is 
especially interesting—camels in the desert, Eskimos in the 
Arctic, tea in China, the Vikings in Norway, Columbus leav- 
ing Spain. Nova wanted to put tigers in her African jungle, 
but Beulah, who had drawn Asia, stopped her, 

“For,” said Beulah, “tigers don’t live in Africa. 
is the oaly continent that has them.” 

Nor are the ships and the Eskimos just copied from pic- 
tures in our books. Each of us has seen them in museum 
representations or in the movies, which is as near as most 
of us will ever get to seeing them even if we live to a ripe 
old age. As for the animals, they have been visited in the 
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circus and the zoo and certainly are not strangers at all to 
any of us. j 

Watching the Eights and their year-long absorption 4 
maps, it seems to me that map study and map drawing are 
normal childish enthusiasms, growing out of the conditions 
of modern life. With Blobel paper, crayons and, on the rare 


occasions when it is needed, grown-up cooperation at home 


or at school, maps mean to children of today convenient 
and interesting tools for understanding the world in which 
they live. In using these tools, there comes to them a sense 
of the twentieth-century closeness of continents and peoples. 
The Eights who pieced together their great map of the 
world felt, with Comenius, “The same sky covers us, the 
same sun and all the stars revolve about us and light us in 


turn. We are all citizens of the earth together.” | 


leading 
women’s colleges of the country spent July in New York City, 
studying social conditions under the leadership of the Charity 
Organization Society, to see how college theories jibe with 


from thirteen 


THIRTEEN COLLEGE 


juniors 


reality. This “junior month,” as it is called, is 
an annual affair. Each of the undergraduates 
is selected by her college for this opportunity, 
which is financed by a special gift. The pro- 
gram includes lectures by well-known authori- 
ties on child welfare, health, housing, immi- 
gration, labor problems, juvenile delinquency 
and similar questions, and also field trips to 
the Medical Center, Ellis Island, Randall’s 
Island, workmen’s compensation hearings, the 
Children’s Village at Dobbs Ferry, and other 
points of special interest to the group. According 
to Clare M. Tousley, assistant director of the 
C.O.S., who had charge of the undertaking this year, 
“Junior month is conducted according to the project method 
of education. For example, these girls heard one morning the 
latest theories about juvenile delinquency from a nationally 
known expert, and immediately after the lecture I took them 
to the children’s court where they saw for themselves what 
kinds of problems are presented by city children who have run 
afoul of the law. They heard the decisions made about these 
children, and the next day they went to see the reformatories, 
to which these youngsters and others like them are sent.” 


“TO MULTIPLY and strengthen the bonds of intellectual 
and scholarly understanding and friendship between Japan, 
China, the countries of the Pacific and the United States and 
to perform such academic services as may be found useful and 
practicable,” a visiting professor of International Relations 
will go this fall, under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, to certain universities of Japan, 
China and the Pacific area. Charles E. Martin, Dean of the 
Faculty of Social Science at the University of Washington, has 
been accredited by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler for this 
position. Dr. Martin will lecture this autumn before the 
Imperial Universities of Tokyo, Kyoto, Doshisha and Waseda 
in Japan, and the Lingnan, Nanking, Shanghai and National 
Universities in China. He will also give special addresses 
before scientific bodies and learned societies. 


AN ADVISORY COMMISSION in Education has been 
appointed by Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, to 
study the educational forces of the national government and 
the possibility of bringing them together under an assistant 


secretary of one of the departments. The committee has been 
divided into three groups. The first will consider the educa- 
tional activities of the government, their present administration 
and desirable changes in organization; the second, the subsidies 
now given by the federal government to colleges, their present 
administration, the results they obtain and the policies that 
should be adopted in the future; the third will study subsidies 
granted for education of less than college grade, the effective- 
ness of such grants, and possible changes in policy. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT, coordinating all the work in 
sociology has been created at the University of Wisconsin. 
Hitherto sociology has been joined with economics in one 
department. The teaching and research in rural sociology 
have been in the department of economics in the College of 
Agriculture. Other phases of sociology have been in the 
College of Letters and Science in the University Extension 
Division. The new Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
will unify teaching and research in sociology throughout the 
university. At present there are nine persons of profesSorial 
rank in sociology at the university, as well as some instructors 
and assistants. Within the next two or three years a full 
professor of social statistics will be added to this staff, an 
additional professor of theory, a second man in anthropology 
and two new people in rural sociology. The research program 
will be expanded by placing on the staff two or more research 
assistants. The funds available for research in sociology have 
been increased this year and will be added to as rapidly as 
possible. 


AFTER TWO YEARS during which no “marks” were given, 

final grades are being made for students who have completed 

their studies in the Experimental College of the University of 

Wisconsin, on the basis of three pieces of work during, their 

sophomore year. Recommendations for full junior standing 

in the College of Letters and Science are based on these marks. 

American civilization was the general subject for sophomore 
study, and the year’s program was arranged around three 

definite pieces of work: a regional survey of some local area 

selected by the student, to show his ability to deal with a 
problem carefully and independently; a paper in a field in 
which the student was specially interested—one sophomore, 
for instance, dealt with duties imposed by colonies and states 
in early American history, another discussed Thoreau, and a 5 
third technical aspects of aeronautics; finally, an achievement 

test covering material unrelated to the specific subjects carried © 
on in the college. Advisers also recorded impressions of the 
individual students throughout the two years, particularly i im-— | 
pressions as to ability, attitude and special problems. 
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Due Process of Law? 


POLITICS AND CRIMINAI, PROSECUTION, by Raymond Moley. 
Minton Balch. 241 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


HREE factors combine to produce the situation 
which the author pillories in this book. The first 
is the delegation of entire responsibility for criminal 
prosecution to government officials. In England it 
is otherwise. There the representative of the Crown 
takes the initiative in prosecution only when it appears that 
‘sole reliance upon private initiative will not work to the public 
‘interest. Our system obviously requires for effective action even 
higher professional standards on the part of the representatives 
of the public than the English. 

But here the second factor sets in. Thus in the main the 
‘prosecutor’s office has become a temporary office regarded as 
a stepping stone either into private practice or into politics; 
or in the country districts, a part time office to be carried 
along with, and under pressure to be neglected for, the prose- 
‘cutor’s private practice. We have therefore specialized the 
function of prosecution so far as to take responsibility off the 
individual aggrieved, but not far enough to produce efficient 
professionals performing the function. 

Connected especially with the prosecutor’s office as a gate 
into political life is the third factor, the impact of politics on 
criminal prosecution. There is not only the matter of political 
debts and the hope of political advancement through party and 
other contacts; also traceable largely to this source is the 
seeking of notoriety by the prosecutor, his emphasis on the 
sensational case, and so on. 

All of which becomes vital when Professor Moley shows 
that the prosecutor’s office is the power center of criminal 
prosecution. Relatively few of the cases in which convictions 
occur involve jury trials; most of them follow admissions of 
guilt by the accused. In the main, however, the plea of guilty 
is arrived at by bargains between the prosecution and the de- 
fense, involving either the acceptance of a plea to a lesser 
offense than that charged, or later cooperation of the prosecutor 
in effecting leniency of punishment. And the prosecutor’s power 
appears perhaps even more strikingly in regard to the cases 
which “die” without conviction: by elimination in preliminary 
hearing, or by failure of an indictment, or by discontinuance 
of prosecution. Little publicity attends the prosecutor’s exer- 
cise of this tremendous discretion; the opportunity for polit- 
ical pressure is clear. At the same time, that discretion offers 
wide opportunity to individualize the treatment of offenders 
for purposes of their rehabilitation. 

All of the above applies to major offenses, not to minor. One 
. of the values of the book is the author’s careful avoidance of 
the common confusion of these two. And all of the above 
deals only with cases where an arrest has occurred. The 
author i is not concerned primarily with the police. He barely 
touches the amazing discrepancy in this country between the 
figures on reported major offenses and on arrests for such 
offenses; he concentrates on the equally amazing discrepancy 
hia arrests and their results. 

In part, therefore, the book reenforces certain ancient wis- 
dom. _ (so regularly forgotten as to need eternal emphasis): 


ffl” 


‘There was a hill...” 


Drawn on wood by Ethelbert White. From the Story of My 
Heart, by Richard Jeffries. Dutton. 


that no matter how able ‘and excellent government officials may 
be, their work can be hamstrung by ill-adjusted government 
institutions and their best achievements made to leave few 
traces after they are gone. Even ability and good intention 
(when found) are in the long run no guaranty of wisdom in 
the exercise of wide discretion, unless there be check-up in 
gross and in detail. On the other hand, no set of institutions 
is proof against manipulation or ignorance or lethargy in per- 
sonnel. 

For the other part, the book is somewhat peculiar among dis- 
cussions of crime, in being painstakingly based upon a multitude 
of cases, in its highly discriminatory use of statistics, in the 
care which the author take to remain within his facts. 

Politics and Criminal Prosecution needs reading. It will 
revolutionize the layman’s beliefs as to what a criminal prose- 


cution is and means. 
K. N. LLEWELLYN 


School of Law, Columbia University 


Shapes and Forms 


GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY, by Dr. Wolfgang Koehler. 
403 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


Horace Liverigitt. 


N the development of psychology as a science, interest has 

been concentrated first on one theory and then another. 
These different aspects have furnished the problems of the 
particular moment in the light of the latest discoveries. At . 
present the Gestalt theory is attracting attention and we may 
expect the psychologist to venture blindly into this field, as he 
has into behaviorism and introspectionism in the past, without 
perceiving that the real basis of psychology lies in the dynamics 
of instinctual trends. 

In his previous work on The Mentality of Apes (1925), 
Koehler emphasized how difficult it is satisfactorily to explain 
intelligent behavior so long as no detailed theory of shape 
(Gestalt), has been laid as a foundation. For such an ex- 
planation, an intelligence test is useless, because such a pro- 
cedure is likely to be endangered by the person making the 
test. This gap is supplied by the present volume which is 
devoted to a detailed explanation of the Gestalt theories. It 
has not the fascination of the earlier volume, but constitutes a 
necessary theoretical supplement to it. 

Gestalt psychology may be defined as a proposed revision of 
psychological concepts involving a renewed recognition of pat- 
terns and integration. Parts lose their separate identities, so 
that each conscious process is a Gestalt (form, shape, structure 
or configuration) and not composed of separate elements, each 
element corresponding to a definite stimulus. Therefore if the 
organism loses a part, its reaction still remains that of the 
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whole, a new whole and not a fragment, so that the partial 
organism adapts itself under these changed conditions by acting 
as the entire organism. ‘The Gestalt theories are protests 
against any attempts to build up or reconstruct wholes out of 
elements, they are really opposed to synthesis. Shapes or forms 
explain the specific properties of things and accordingly the 
processes of learning, striving, emotional attitude, thinking and 
so on may be included as the subject matter of the Gestalt 
theory. Even association and reproduction are dependent on 
organized processes and all sensations are treated as units and 
not as isolated parts or “mosaics.” Consequently we perceive 
forms only as organized wholes. The role played by resistance 
in reproduction, does not seems to enter into the Gestalt in- 
vestigations, 

In the course of the volume Koehler severely criticizes the 
“machine theory” of behavorism, with its denial of conscious- 
ness and consequently of the unconscious and also of intro- 
spectionism with its artificial selection of thoughts and experi- 
ences. In fact, according to the Gestalt conceptions, mental 
processes do not consist of stimuli on one hand and reactions 
following on the other, but rather, as demonstrated through 
previous work on the mentality of apes, are principally deter- 
mined by the apprehension of a specific total situation. Real 
psychology must be dynamic, yet the Gestalt theory while tend- 
ing towards dynamic interpretations, possesses a certain static 
rigidity, in that it explains instinctual behavior as a manifesta- 
tion towards an organized and spatial structure. 

These Gestalt theories constitute a definite break with 
academic and experimental psychology. Koehler’s critical atti- 
tude towards behavorism, is merely a reiteration of what the 
psychoanalysts have been doing for years. Although psycho- 
analysis is not mentioned in the volume, yet the Gestalt psychol- 
ogy contains more psychoanalytical principles than its orig- 
inators may be willing to admit. Briefly these are, the antag- 
onism to the “mosaic” or isolated character of sensory experi- 
ences, the insistence on the bipolar character of organization 
and emotional attitudes (corresponding to the ambivalence or 
coexistence of opposed feelings as formulated by psychoanalysis), 
the hidden determination of mental processes, the latter being 
synonymous with unconscious motivation, and the stress laid 
upon the development of the dynamic context in the organiza- 
tion of mental life. 


Boston, Mass. Isapor H. Coriat, M.D. 


The Lord Mayor and the Slums 


HOW TO ABOLISH THE SLUMS, by E. D. Simon. 
146 pp. Price $1.80 postpaid of The Survey. 


HE ex-Lord Mayor of Manchester who wrote this book 
seems to have a better grasp of the realities of slum re- 
moval than one would expect of his brothers of the species in 
America, let us say the sartorial Jimmy Walker or Bill Thomp- 
son the Builder. He does tell us what overcrowding is, how 
much oyercrowding there is in some English cities and he goes 
with candor into the economics of housing reform. The fam- 
ilies most in need of improved housing are least able to pay 
for it. Most of them could not move into even the cheaper 
model houses and for them there is no alternative except for 
the State to take the initiative. He believes that state sub- 
sidies on the cheapest of the durable houses could be met in 
ten years. In this he may be optimistic but it is after all the 
best objective presentation of the possibilities of housing re- 
form that we have seen. 
Seth Low Junior College 


Longmans, Green. 


Nets ANDERSON 


History in the Raw 


A PICTURE OF WORLD ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AT THE BE- 
GINNING OF 1929. National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 253 
pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


CHARACTERISTIC of modern business life is its 
growing complexity. With America’s new role as a 
world banker and trader, executives of necessity must keep in- 
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formed about the changing panorama in other countries. For 
the second time, the National Industrial Conference Board 
has regimented its correspondents in foreign countries to collate 
available data concerning recent economic changes. ‘The first 
part of the volume consists of a routine compilation of infor- 
mation concerning production, wages and employment, prices, 
foreign trade, and conditions of public and private finance in 
twenty-two leading countries, including the United States. In 
the second part of the book, statistics are illuminated by inter- 
pretative comment by competent public figures in various coun- 
tries, including such famous names as Sir Arthur Balfour, and 
the Right Hon. Reginald McKenna, for England; M. Franz 
von Mendelssohn for Germany; Henry de Peyerimhoff and 
André Siegfried-for France; George Theunis for Belgium; and 
Sir Henry W. Thornton for Canada. The quality of the 
symposium is uneven, but on the whole the special articles by 
foreign correspondents are suggestive and stimulating. The 
great merit of the book is timeliness. It consists of history in 
the raw, written on the run by active participants, and it is 
of course subject to correction when more definitive data be- 
come available and it is possible to view nearby events from a 
longer perspective. The front of the book consists mainly of 
reference material, which is to be skimmed rather than read 
consecutively. The special articles, on the other hand, make 
interesting, if disconnected reading, and the individual reader 
is likely to concentrate on countries in which he has either a 
practical or theoretical interest. The volume constitutes a use- 
ful appendix to books on economic conditions in individual 
countries. 


New York City 


The Taint of Magic 


THE MIGHTY MEDICINE, by Franklin Henry Giddings. 
147 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


MerryLe STANLEY RUKEYSER 


Macmillan. 


HIS is a significant book with a touch of inspiration in it, 

Its message is potent, its sweep broad, its bearing funda- 
mental. It deserves the widest circulation, in academic circles 
particularly. Retrospectively, Mighty Medicine is the mystic, 
the magical, the superstitious, the un-understood. Once the 
whole of knowledge, the ambitious precursor of science, it 
shaped belief to human needs, erected an altar of fear and 
ruled men by sorcery and incantations. The voodoo spirit con- 
tinues and yields slowly to the illumination of real knowledge. 
In between, the story of how men found the antidote to prim- 
itive magic in the pursuit of learning, becomes a tale of tradi- 
tion, of ecclesiastical scholasticism, of the gentleman scholar 
of the Old Breed. At last emerges the Liberal Education, still 
affected by the taint of the old. 


The promised land remains far in the offing. Colleges will 
have to be made over, human nature more truly recognized, 
the entire set of values rearranged before we can be said to 
be authentic followers of the new leads, completely purged of 
the old misleads. At every point at which this program is 
touched upon there is wisdom and stimulation. From kinder- 
garten to university, we must distinguish between the leaders 
and the followers, the inferior and the superior; we can direct 
but not create human quality. Democracy and Behaviorism 
make the same fatal error, each worse than the other, if they 
choose to disregard this fact. The new education follows or 
creates a new morality; religion is the will to carry on, what- 
e’er betide; what is good and right must be physiologically 
and psychologically so. True knowledge and wholesome aims 
have the same ancestry, the same mission. Knowledge di- 
vorced from right motive is a menace. From the occultism 
of old to What the College President Should Know, the theme 
proceeds, consistently, dramatically, conclusively. Education 
will advance when we have fewer vapid and complacent com- 
mencement orations and more effective doses of Dr. Gidding’s 
mighty medicine. The little volume should be disseminated 
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as intellectual yeast cakes and leaven the mass of standardized 
education’s pasty dough. 
New York City 


A Way Over Rough Ground 


PROBLEM ECONOMICS, by D. M. Keezer, A. T. Cutler and F. R. Gar- 
field. Harper Brothers. 719 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
N° subject is absorbing more attention among teachers of 

economics than the pedagogy of their subject. It is 
a safe bet that wherever two or three are gathered together 
they will start discussing the technique of the introductory 
course. There is widespread and wellfounded dissatisfaction 
with the old method of exposition of a body of logically clear 
and consistent principles illustrated by random references 
(where they happen to fit) to the practices of the real world. 
There is a general desire, not yet realised, to return to inductive 
reasoning. I say return, because it must be admitted that the 
classical principles were largely inductive a century and more 
ago. The trouble is that while the academies have gone on 
developing the pure logic of their implications, the data have 
so changed and multiplied that the inductive foundation has 
quietly dissolved in the meantime. This is virtually admitted 
in the teaching of the more specialized courses; and the 
introductory course is now the subject of a tremendous 
amount of experiment and new publication. 

Most of the new books take the form of 
a modified restatement of orthodox prin- 
ciples with fuller reference to contemporary 
conditions and franker recognition of the 
various kinds of economic friction. The 
amount of the two latter ingredients varies 
all the way from Bye to Edie: you pays 
your money and you takes our choice. Then 
there are many books or “readings” designed 
to run along with logical exposition of prin- 
ciples—whether as illustration or proof is 
not always clear. Personally, useful as 
some of these books are, I have never suc- 
ceeded in driving thoroughbred theory and 
mulish practice satisfactorily together, either 
team or tandem. Now comes a group of 
gentlemen from North Carolina offering to 
unhitch both animals and put on a tractor. 
The tractor is cumbersome, slowish and 
decidedly noisy, but it gets over the rough J§ 
ground very well. 

The volume is largely composed of re- 
prints, both argumentative and factual; but 
unlike most books of “readings,” it can be 
read. The selection is extremely clever and 
enterprising, and the original material is 
much more than a mere linkage of the extracts: it brings out 
their significance and place in the scheme very clearly. A good 
many of the contributions are from unpublished material, and 
some of them (e.g. Mr. Woolsey’s article on the national bank- 
ing system and Mr. Friday’s analysis of profits) have high 
value in themselves. The purport of the book is to show how 
the economic “system” looks and works today rather than to 
present a ready-made scheme of analysis: there is very little 
reproduction of the older theoretical texts. The collection in- 
cludes lively bits of propaganda and opposing arguments; and 
the authors quite frankly say, “It is impossible to grade and 
label all of the material presented. That is part of the stu- 
dent’s job. He must see if he can winnow away the chaff and 
get somewhere near the elusive truth.” The questions appended 
to each chapter are much better conceived than is usual; and 
—thank heaven!—there are no lists of supplementary readings. 
Any teacher who needs to rely on such lists had much better let 
this book alone. It is mot a book that will do all the 
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teaching by itself. It provides the apparatus for teaching or 
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studying, but there is no “key” in the back pages or anywhere 
else. The material must be thought over, analyzed, correlated, 
to become really instructive. Generalization is very far from 
easy, and the authors do not encourage the idea that it should 
be made easy. 

It is impossible in a work of this sort to satisfy everybody, 
but it seems to the reviewer that the presentation might well 
be strengthened in two respects. One is the evolution, through 
combined legal and economic processes, of the types of business 
organization, The other is the influence of Supreme Court 
decisions on both business, labor, and state policy. A little cross- 
referencing in the footnotes to any subsequent edition would 
render the volume easier to handle. 

Smith College 


Wing Without Bird 


THE WORKERS’ (COMMUNIST) PARTY AND AMERICAN 
UNIONS, by David M. Schneider, Ph. D. Johns Hopkins Press. 
Price $1.25 postpaid of The Survey. 


EFT-WING unionism in the United States today appears 
he: at first blush a reality as anomalous as successful Bol- 
shevist revolution in undeveloped Russia. Both go against 
forecast. Certainly the clamor and activity for progressive 
radicalism and communism (the two are really separate bones 
in the “left-wing”) in the American labor movement which is 
still battling on a wide front for member- 
ship, legal status and collective bargaining, 
must seem unexpected and unaccountable. 
Yet as Dr. Schneider points out it is an old 
revolt which has stirred in the unions for 
more than sixty years, obtained a renewed 
life after the war, only to be stamped into 
an underground existence by the determined 
official leadership of the unions. 

The modern distillation of the movement 
is presented by Dr. Schneider through case 
studies of the Communist and _ left-wing 
ferment in six unions—the machinists 
(where it concentrated on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Plan), the carpenters, the miners, 
and the three needle trades unions—men’s 
and women’s clothing and furs. All but the 
carpenters, it will be observed, are indus- 
tries which have been confronted with severe 
economic difficulties in recent years. 

The success of the Communists varied in 
these attempts at boring-from-within; it 
was greatest, perhaps, among the ladies’ 
garment workers and the furriers. In at 
least two cases dual unions have followed 
in their wake—in the mines and in women’s 
clothing shops. Everywhere the Communists 
found mobilized against themselves the battery of constituted 
leadership—expulsion, union treasuries, union press, job control, 
the mechanism of political election, the support of the central 
labor movement. Nowhere did they succeed in putting over 
their demands, although in Dr. Schneider’s opinion their propa- 
ganda had some effect both upon union leaders and workers. 

Dr. Schneider’s book contains ground material for further work 
on many of the fundamental problems it suggests with regard 
to the relations between economic development, human nature, 
and social institutions. 
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A Correction 


An unfortunate error (The Survey, June 15) gave the 
wrong price for the new edition of Foods of the Foreign-born 
by Bertha M. Wood, published by M. Barrows & Co., 
Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. The price is $1.25. 
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Tracked to Her Lair 


By ELSIE McCORMICK 


WISH somebody would invent a testing device which, 

if laid against a letter, would reveal at once whether 

or not it was worth the wear and tear on the paper 

cutter. In this matter I have no constructive sugges- 

tion to make—I don’t care whether the device rings 
a bell, lights a bulb or starts to play “Little Annie Rooney.” 
All I want is to be forewarned so that I won’t open a letter 
anticipating an invitation to a dinner party and find an 
exterminator for waterbugs. 

The trouble nowadays is that you can’t tell a personal 
letter from those of the dunning or advertising variety. 
They have taken in the isinglass fronts, removed the telltale 
return addresses and had the envelopes directed in hands 
that flow as gently as sweet Afton. The only letters one 


can be sure about nowadays are those marked “Personal.” 


They are always advertisements. 

I find all this especially trying because it ruins a good 
method I had of dodging uninteresting charity appeals and 
getting off of sucker lists. Formerly when a letter arrived 
with a label that somehow didn’t appeal to me I would 
scratch off my address, write “Not here. Return” on the 
face of the envelope and run a neat little arrow up to the 
printed data in the corner. Usually, if this was done twice 
to the same organization I disappeared forever out of its life. 

Now, however, with all such letters addressed in the 
hands of one’s old school friends, the system is unworkable. 
By the time I have eagerly torn the missive open it is unfit 
for further travel in the 
mails, 

The lowest form of ad- 
vertisements are the ones 
that inclose what looks at 


publicitors, talks back. 


Another giver, tracked down by relentless 


(See The Givers Talk 


the exclusive people who are tenanting them and the little — 


corner that I can occupy myself if I will only act promptly— 
whatever they mean by that. 


Unfortunately these letters are also addressed in decep- 


tively charming hands, and so I have not yet had the satis- 


faction of inscribing ‘‘Not here. Deceased” on the envelopes — 


and mailing them back to the hopeful advertisers. _ 

While on the subject of mail, I feel that I must say 
something about how certain charity organizations use 
pencils, calendars and bookmarks in the capacity of sandbags. 
This is done by sending the victim an entirely unsolicited 
article, along with a demand that payment be sent by 
return mail. 

This method of raising funds is, to my mind, only a shade 
better than collecting by means of a blackjack and a pair 
of brass knuckles. Usually the objects sent are difficult to 
wrap up again, besides being heavy enough to require many 
stamps. If this system of solicitation should become general, 
it would take several hours a week to run to the Post Office 
and send the mass of unwanted trinkets back to their 
originators. 

Such tactics are enough to prejudice me even against 
worthy charities. Just the other day, for instance, I received 
a book of uplifting mottoes from a league that aims to bring 
music to the hospitals. This, I’ve no doubt, is a commend- 
able object, provided that sopranos of the “Oh-would-I-were- 
a-bird” type are barred and that melody is not administered 
without the patient’s consent. 

However, the method of 
collection so annoyed me that 
the organization will get its 


first glance to be an authen- 
tic check, but which on 
second reading entitles one 
to draw a thousand new 
opportunities on the Bank of 
the Future. On mornings 
when such delusions as these 
are distributed I find the 
sidewalks littered with vi- 
ciously torn bits of paper and 
the neighborhood full of 
scowling faces. 

Of late I have somehow 
gotten on the prospect list 
of a mortuary. On days that 
I feel a bit low in my mind 
I am usually greeted by an 
enthralling circular telling 
about the lovely sunlit vaults, 


Back, The Survey, October 15, 1928.) Elsie 
McGormick, who says that in her more serious- 
minded days she wrote a bit for The Survey 
herself, 1 1s conductor of a column which appears 
three times a week in The New York World, 
entitled A Piece of Her Mind. 

Her remarks about subscription letters, re- 
printed here from The World of October 31, 
1928, brought down a storm of protest from 
social workers responsible for raising funds. 
Clare M. Tousley, then chairman of the New 
York group of the Social Work Publicity Coun- 
cil, pointed out to Miss McCormick that the 
methods she described are not typical of social 
work publicity; with the result that Miss Mc- 
Cormick volunteered a supplementary comment, 
the concluding section of this article, which 


appeared in The World of December 19, 1928. 
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come to light among my dis- 
arranged possessions, 
Pe 

Speaking with feeling 
from beneath a heap of pen- 
cils, bookmarks and calen- 
dars sent unsolicited in the 
names of various charities, 
I once remarked on the an- 
noyance of this habit of ex- 
tracting funds. 

Therefore it was refresh- 
ing to learn the other day 


mottoes back as soon as they . 


that such methods have the — 


black disapproval of 
Bureau of Advice and In- 
formation maintained by the 
Charity Organization So- 


ciety. Furthermore, a person” 
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receiving a knicknack for which he has not asked is under 
no legal obligation at all to return it to its hopeful senders. 
To one who usually spends twenty minutes wrapping a 
simple box of handkerchiefs, this comes under the head of 
gladsome tidings. 

It was also interesting to learn that the bureau investigates 
charities throughout the country and has an enormous 
amount of data on hand regarding their methods and 
general usefulness. Thus it is always possible to find out 
whether the cardiac infants for whom one is asked to make 
a donation exist anywhere except in printer’s ink. 

Americans who would never dream of buying Brooklyn 
Bridge have an enormous bump of credulity in this matter 
of making contributions. A couple of resourceful gentlemen 
made quite a neat living during the war by merely standing 
on busy street corners and holding the edges of an American 
flag. Patriots tossed money into the flag with such lavishness 
that the fabric was often seriously strained. 


Not long ago another pair of gentlemen sent out large 
numbers of initialed handkerchiefs accompanied by tear- 
wringing pleas on the needs of crippled children. It is 
rumored that they extracted some $75,000 from the mailbags 
before entering the chateau at Atlanta. 


Truly State-Wide 


By J. P. KRANZ 


HE function of a director in a state-wide organization 

is first, to represent the organization in his section of 
the state and second, to represent his section of the state in 
the deliberations of the board of directors. The director 
representing a section of the state should be actively identi- 
fied with the work of the organization being done in that 
section and should interpret the purpose and program of 
the state association to his people. In order to do this with 
any degree of effectiveness he must attend the board meetings 
of the association, and represent his section at these meetings. 


It is difficult to get directors to attend board meetings. 
Whether or not the association pays expenses, seems to 
make but little difference in the attendance. To overcome 
this difficulty many state associations are directed by an 
executive committee, composed of a very small number of 
the total board membership. Yet when this is done the 
usefulness, value and interest of a director, not a member 
of the executive committee, is largely nullified. 

To safeguard the interest of its directors and to increase 
the likelihood of their participation, the Tennessee Tuber- 
culosis Association provides, in its constitution, that every 
member of the board of directors has the right to sit at the 
executive committee meeting with full power and authority 
to act and if not present in person, confers his proxy on 
the executive committee. So that, as the committee meets in 
various sections of the state, the board members in that 
section join in. 

At the last two meetings of the executive committee 
twenty-eight different directors sat in, although the member- 
ship of the executive committee is but nine. It is fair to 
"assume that in the course of the four quarterly meetings 
some fifty different directors will attend a meeting. The 
“membership of the directory is sixty-three. The meetings 
are held at Memphis, Nashville, Chattanooga, and Knox- 
ville in rotation. 

In addition to increasing the attendance and the interest 
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of directors, this rotation of meetings also stimulates interest 
in the work of the State Association in these sections and is 
a stimulus to the local work being done in the sections in 
which the meeting is held. Then, too, the publicity value 
of a state-wide board meeting in the different sections of 
the state is not to be ignored. 


To further the state-wideness of the Association, the 
presidents of the Association come from different sections 
of the state. In the last twelve years there have been 
four presidents of the Association and they came from 
Memphis, Chattanooga, Nashville and Knoxville. 

An effective state-wide organization will assure the public: 
that it is not dominated by the directors resident in one 
city or section of the state; that its directors take a real 
part in the contro! of the policies and programs; and that 
no small group or clique is in full control ; that it is state-wide 
not only in its field of activities, but in its control as well. 


Organizing a Speaker’s Bureau 


HE following suggestions came out of a recent publicity 
institute conducted by the Richmond Community Fund: 

In building up a speakers’ bureau for a community make 
up an executive committee consisting of representatives both 
of the main types of social agencies about which speaking 
is to be done and also representatives of the main kinds of 
groups before which speeches are desired. Speakers may in- 
clude executives and other staff members; board members 
both past and present; representatives of national organiza- 
tions who are borrowed for the occasion; students of public 
speaking; users of the agency’s facilities such as members 
of boys’ clubs; individuals from the community at large 
known to be able to speak effectively ; or members of groups 
interested in public speaking such for example as the Four 


Minute Men. 


Secure speakers through the social agencies of the com- 
munity; through personal approach to those known to be 
able to speak and to groups which include speakers; through 
circular letter with telephone follow-up; through speeches 
before groups which include possible speaker material. 
Organize the speakers’ bureau under an executive committee 
with geographical representation as well as representation 
from the various special groups in town as women’s clubs, 
churches, city clubs, fraternal orders, etc. Train your 
speakers through a speakers’ institute led by a teacher of 
public speaking, supplemented by a thoroughly informed 
agency executive or staff member. Be sure especially that 
staff members of agencies participate in the work of speakers’ 
bureaus. It should be part of each social worker’s respon- 
sibility to learn to speak well. 

Ready-made audiences may be secured through personal 
contact, by the secretary or a member of the speakers’ 
bureau, with organizations which might use speakers; also 
through circularization followed by telephone call; through 
general newspaper publicity. Various kinds of radio pro- 
grams may be made effective—talks about work of agencies; 
entertainers either from the agency itself or competent per- 
sons who volunteer intermingled with statements regarding 
the agency; informative entertainment such as plays which 
develop an idea concerning the agency or good will toward 
the agency; questions and answers; useful information such 
as talks on budget-making from a family welfare agency, 
on health from a visiting nurse society. 
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/ 
Uncle Alte Says~ 


HE optimist who writes the National 

Conference advertising has at last justi- 
fied his existence. He predicted that the 
San Francisco meeting would make an in- 
delible impression on those who attended. 
He was right; the flavor will last, not only 
because of the program but also because 
ef the glamorous setting. No more can we 
twit Californians about scenery or climate. 
They serve only two kinds of weather— 
perfect and unusual. The local committee, 
with Joe Astredo and Anita Eldridge as 
its executives and Ann Reed Langstroth in 
charge of “cooperation-foreign,’ arranged 
for perfect weather; the only person who 
appeared to be in a fog was the member 
who exclaimed, “I’ve been popping in and 
out of meetings all day. I must rush on. 
There are six sessions during this period 
and I have been to only three of them.” 
Probably she was kin to the man John 
Hall told about who, returning from Paris, 
was asked what he had seen. “I saw the 
Louvre,” he replied, “in thirty minutes. 
If I had worn spikes in my shoes I could 
have done it in twenty flat.” 

Some of the glamor—and the heat—crept 
ir when the California ’29-ers left New 
York on their modern and polite style of 
gold rush. There were ambitious young 
pioneers among them who arose at 2 a. m. 
te see the Mississippi, at 4 a. m. to see 
Raton Pass by moonlight, and at 5 a. m. 
to see the sunrise over Grand Canyon. 
There was Uncle Alec Johnson, strenuous 
and gay at 82, who did a neat coat-fitting 
trick at one of the Fred Harvey dining 
stations; Jessie Hixon who was merely 
whetting her appetite for a return trip, Los 
Angeles to New York, by bus; the Fred 
Halls, the Routzahns, Ralph Hurlin and 
Cameraman Henderson and wife from the 
Russell Sage Foundation; Charles Chute, 
who arranged probation for the juvenile 
delinquents on board, and W. H. Chinn, 
probation officer from Birmingham, Eng- 
land; Revs. Luckhoff and Alheit from 
South Africa; Mrs. Cathcart, Marion 
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and Things 


Crawford Adams and Eva Smill from the 
South; T. J. Edmonds and his cohorts 
from the Iowa tall corn; Halbert, Brigham, 
Dacy & Co. who, at Kansas City, presented 
the ’29-ers with souvenirs. At the Canyon, 
Dr. Luckhoff started off blithely at 5 a. m. 
te walk to the bottom and back. Though 
a mountain climber of no mean ability, he 
forgot that a canyon is a mountain turned 
inside out and that the hard pull comes at 
the end of a laborious day. He made it, 
though, and was rolled creaking into his 
upper berth as the train pulled out. 


Bes the trip across was only a curtain- 
raiser, Grand as were Tehachapi Pass 
and the Yosemite, they were no more thrill- 
ing than San Francisco Bay, especially as 
one drove out to The Survey tea at the 
Palace of the Legion of Honor and topped 
the rise of Golden Gate Park to see spread 
out below a bay of deepest azure, touched 
with golden sun. That was on Saturday. 
On Sunday the conference arose early and 
was off, by ferry and by a dinky railway 
which kept chasing its tail, to Mount 
Tamalpais and Muir Woods. Some there 
were who slept an hour longer and, with 
a grand gesture, taxied from the hotel door 
direct to Muir Woods—ten taxi-loads of 
social workers racing across the solitude, 
back to nature in Yellow cabs. They ar- 
rived a good half hour ahead of the train, 
te select the choicest of the barbecue which 
the San Francisco hosts provided, and to 
taunt the trainees filing down the mountain 
side—a thousand social workers in a bread 
line at last. 

As for atmosphere (in quotes), it was 
on every hand. Chinese, Japanese, Italian, 
Spanish, Mexican, Russian—San Francisco 
had them all. From the quaint Italian res- 
taurant on Telegraph Hill, where your taxi 
must turn about on a turn-table, and where 
you get excellent food if Julius likes you 
and a charred chop if he doesn’t, down to 
Coffee Dan’s, where your idiosyncracy or 
your natural pulchritude is mercilessly 
emphasized by a spotlight as your enter— 
(‘Here comes Henry Ford!”—guess who 
that was) and if you are lucky sit at a 
table next to Jack Dempsey—in person. 
Dinners in Chinatown, or with a hospitable 
Japanese family on Post Street, where you 
eat raw fish and like it—these were some 
of the side dishes of the conference. 


HE conference itself was filled with the 

finest fare, as told by Mary Ross and 
Paul U. Kellogg. Most of the division 
and kindred group meetings were held 
under one roof—the Civic Auditorium— 
and it was here that the evening sessions 
were held; and this year, for a pleasant 
change, conference headquarters and the 
kindred group booths were on the main 
floor, skirting the large meeting hall but 
partitioned off by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of curtains. Most of the dinners and 


luncheons were served at the St. Francis 
Hotel, and it was there, after the Over- 
street speech, that Leon Henderson showed 
movies of the California ’29-ers. (He will 
gladly lend the film to those who write him 
at the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 
22nd St., New York.) And it was there 
that a waiter protested the pronunciation 
of “psychiatrist” as used by one of the 
speakers. “It comes from psyche meaning 
soul,” he claimed, “and should be pro- 
nounced ‘sekee.’” It was there that an 
elevator boy, packing conference members 
into his car, remarked that he never would 
have believed there were so many women 
in the world. 

The Travelers Aid met at Hotel Whit- 
comb, where they said sad farewell to 
Harriet Anderson, who retires to the 
sabine race tracks of Louisville. The pro- 
bation officers met at The Palace (the 
hotel in which President Harding died) 
and gave Chief Vollmer of the Berkeley 
police a big shiny medal. (See “Vollmer 
and His College Cops,” by Anne Roller, 
The Survey for June 1, 1929.) Which all 
goes to show what an article in The 
Survey will do for a bright young man. 


3 ewe playboys and playgirls of the San 
Francisco social workers perpetrated 
the Conference Jinks on Friday night, in 
successful competition with a grand open- 
ing of the Fox Theater. “San Francisco’s 
Sunkist Special,” read the ballyhoo, “speed- 
ing across the burning sands of the desert, 
greets you tonight and presents ‘So This 
Is San Francisco.’” The Rev. George H. 
B. Wright, as colored porter, was in charge 
of berth control and the skillful make-up 
of the cast showed how far advanced Cali- 
fornia social workers are in facial case 
work. 

The 1930 meeting will be held in Boston, 
tentative dates: June 8-14; headquarters 
hotel, The Statler. Under the new plan 
of choosing the conference city two years 
in advance, Minneapolis was selected for 
the 1931 conference. Miriam Van Waters, 
referee of the Juvenile Court of Los 
Angeles County, was elected president of 
the 1930 conference. There were 333 bal- 
lots cast: Miriam Van Waters, 1675 C. 
M. Bookman, executive secretary of the 
Cincinnati community chest, 166. Much 
excitement! . 


Elections at San Francisco 
Nationa ConFERENCE oF Socran WorK 


President—Miriam Van Waters, Los Angeles. | 

lst Vice-Pres—KarL DE SCHWEINITZ, Phila- 
delphia. 

2nd Vice-Pres.—Rose McHvucu, Chicago. 

3rd Vice-Pres.—WaLTER Wuuitson, Houston. 

New Members of Executive Committee: BRADLEY 
Bueitt, New Orleans; Epirn_ Burieicu, Los 
Angeles; Marcaret Ricu, New York; Eva 
Wuittnc WuirTe, Boston; Otto BRADLEY, 
Minneapolis. : . 

Division I—Children: Chairman, Rev. Bryas 
i; McEnrecart. New York; vice-chairman, 
acos Kepecs, Chicago; secretary, ELIZABETH 
Yerxa, Madison. 


ision II—Delinquents and Correction: Chair- 
New York; vice- 


hicago; secretary, 
York. 

{ ( Ira Huscock, 
: vice-chairman, JESSAMINE WHIT- 


V—The Family: Chairman, Paur kL. 
BenyaMin, Louisville; vice-chairman, ANNA 
MPSHALL, New York; secretary, FRANCIS 
H. McLean, New York. 

ist V—Industrial and Economic Problems: 
Bearer Rev. FREDERICK SIEDENBERG, Chi- 
cago; vice-chairman, Rev. Ernest JOHN- 
SON, New York; secretary, JoHN B. ANDREWS, 


Community 


Chairman, Mrs. Rosert_A. Woops, San 
New 


York. 


‘Life: 
‘Diego; 
‘York; secretary, 
ivision VII— 
‘BertHa ReEYNOLDs; vice-chairman, Dr. HENRY 
Scuumacuer, Cleveland; 
‘Sotomon, Boston. 
"izision VIII—Organisation of Social Forces: 
Chairman, Davip Horsroox, New York; vice- 
chairman, Louise CLEVENGER, St. Paul; secre- 
tory, Pierce Atwater, Wichita, Kansas. 


livision IX—Public Officials and Administra- 
tion: Chairman, RicHarp_K, Conant, Boston; 
vice-chairmar, JoHN L. Gittin, Madison; sec- 
retary, L. H. PUTNAM, Providence. 

livision X—The Immigrant: Chairman, ADENA 
Mitter Ricu, Chicago; vice-chairman, Iba 
Hut, Boston; secretary, Grace Love, San 
Francisco, 

livision XI—Professional Standards and Educa- 
tion: Chairman, Franx_J. Bruno, St. Louis; 
vice-chairman, Joanna C. Cotcorp, New York; 
secretary, Rosé McHucu, Chicago. 

livision XII—Educational Publicity: Chairman, 
Cartes ©. Stmtman, Columbus; vice-chair- 
man, Mary Ross, New York; secretary, Ep- 
win C. Jones, Chicago. 

rogram  Section—President, Justin MItter, 
Los Angeles: vice-president, CHARLES 
Merritt, San Francisco; treasurer, A. BC. 
DoHRMANN. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SocIAL WorKERS 


>yesident—FRANK J. Bruno, St. Louis. 

st Vice-President—KarL DE SCHWEINITZ, Phila- 
delphia. 

md Vice-President—Ep1tH AxsorTt, Chicago 

4 CO ais NewstTeETtTeER, Cleve- 
and. 

Secretary—lieLeN Crossy, New York, 

Preasurer—]oun A. FitcH, New York. 

“hairman of the Finance Committee—E.iwoop 
STREET. 

Executive Committee—GRACE New 
York; MaryorrE WARREN, PHILIP 
Kern, New York. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY 
Socrat, WorK 


Board Members: Re-elected, Porter R. Lex, 
‘New York; Mrs. E. H. Stezpman, St. Louis; 
Mrs. J. Hewirt RosEnriEL, Freeport, Ill. 
New: Mrs. Watter Eversman, Toledo; JoHN 
Gorsucu, Denver; ArtHuR Pace, New York; 
Epwarp D. Lynpe, Cleveland. Officers are 
elected at fall board meeting. The name of 
the association will be changed (by mail 
ballot)to either Family Welfare Association of 
America or Family Association of America. 


Marcus, 
Boston; 


American Association oF Hospital SoctaL 
WorKERS 


President—EpitH M. Baker, St. Louis. 

lst Vice-Pres—RvuTH Emerson, Chicago. 

9nd Vice-Pres—RutH Wapman, Washington. 
3rd Vice-Pres.—Gorvon Hamirton, New York. 
‘ecretary—ELIZABETH GARDINER, Minneapolis. 
Treasurer—KaTHLEEN ALLEN, Chicago. 


AMERICAN AssociaTION oF PsycHIATRIC SocraL 
4 Workers 


President—Muxprep C. ScovittE, New York. 
ce-Pres—-KATHLEEN Ormssy Larkin, New 
_ York. 


Secretary—Grace Corwin RabDEMACHER, New 
_ Haven. 

Treasurer—Guee Hastincs, New_York. 
lxecutive Committee—Frances DUMMER, Win- 
 netka, Ill.; Exizasern Brackett, New York. 


Cuitp WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


resident—CuenEy C. Jones, Boston. 

tt Vice-Pres.—Jacos Kerecs, Chicago. 

d St oe ay t roma  paeeabia 

Vice-Pres—Mrs. Lessixc J, Rosenwato, 

‘hiladelphia. 

tary—JEssie P, Convit, Newark, N. J. 

asurer—JosEPH E. Boxpinc, New_York. 
‘ors (elected for three. years)—J,AWRENCE 
Cc Cleveland; Douctas P. Fatconer, 

Hart, St. Paul; Jacos 

o; Rev. M. L. Kester, Thomas- 


EI 
€ Ev. M. F. McEvoy, Milwaukee; 


N 


NatronaL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID 
SocIETIES 


Board Members—New: Mrs. Joun G. OLIVER, 
Cleveland; Henry Brurre, New York; Sam- 


ue, J. Russack, St. Louis; Grorcge H. 
FRraziER, Philadelphia (confirmed). Re-elected: 
Watiace M. ALEXANDER, San Francisco; 


Marcus lL. Bett, New York; Jane P, CuarK, 
New York; EuisHa LEE, Philadelphia; James 
G. Braine, New York; Witiram V. HopcsEs, 
Denver; Mrs. Z. W. WHELAND, Chattanooga. 


NationaL AssocIATION OF VISITING TEACHERS 


President—Jutia Drew, Minneapolis. 
Vice-Pres.—Giapvys Krys, San Diego. 
Secretary—EMILIE RANNELL, Philadelphia. 
Treasurer—RusBY CarLETON, Newark, Nok 


National CoNFERENCE OF SocraL SERVICE OF 
gHE PROTESTANT Episcopal CHURCH 


President—Tue Rev. Cuartes N. LatHrop, 


New Yor 

vst Vice-Pres—TuHE_ Rev. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

and Vice-Pres—THE Rev. C. Ranxin Barnes, 
So. Pasadena, Calif. 

sig ea ga Rey. L. B. Tuomas, Oakland, 
alif. 


Irvinc RoruLvarp, 


NaTIoNAL PrRoBATION ASSOCIATION 


President—Hon. Grorck W. WIcKERSHAM (re- 
elected). 

Chairman of the Board—Jupcr FRANKLIN CHASE 
Hoyt, New York. 

Members of the Board (new)—Justin MILLER, 
Los Angeles; CHARLES Epwarp Fox, Phila- 
delphia; Epw1n J. Coonty, New York 


Socrat Worx Puszicity Counci, 


Chairman—Paut S. Buss, St. Louis. 

Vice-Chairman—Criart M. Toustty, New York. 

Secretary and Bulletin Editor—Mary Swain 
Routzaun, New York (re-elected). 

Representatives of Local Councils—Rutu_Mac- 
Mittan, Milwaukee; Vircrnta R. WIrne, 
Cleveland; Rosert W. Ketso, St. Louis; 
FranK KrerRNAN, Boston; Mrs. Lro J. Cuay- 
BuRGH, San Francisco; Epwin C. Jones, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Samuet Gerson, Omaha; Bart 
Anpress, New York; KaTHERINE WELLS 
Wuirrtr, New York. 

Representatives at Large: R. Douctass STEPHEN- 
son, Minneapolis; Orca E. Gunx1e, Denver; 
Haze. Newton, Boston; Puitie Kercuum, 
Tuscon; ArtHurR DunHAM, Philadelphia; Mr. 
Hucuss, Philadelphia; Joun F. Hatt, Seattle; 
Dwicut Furness, Chicago; Dwicut WErsT, 
Scranton. 


ADMINISTRATOR’S 


GUIDE 


DIRECT-BY-MAIL 


HOOVEN LETTERS, INC., 387 Fourth 
Ave, N. Y. C. Individually typewritten _let- 
ters.. Enormous capacity. Low prices. Com- 
plete service. Accounts anywhere handled. 
Soman soe letters returned by express for local 
mailing. 


LENE 


ENGRAVING 


GILL ENGRAVING CO., Photo Engravers, 
140 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Careful, expert, 
artistic work. ‘Twenty-four hour service. Ask 
The Survey about us. We do all the engrav- 
ing for Survey Midmonthly and Survey 
Graphic. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


R. ORTHWINE, 344 W. 34th St. N. Y¥. C. 
Invincible steel files, letter and cap sizes, with 
all standard combinations; steel storage cabi- 
nets—office furniture, wood and steel, commer- 
cial grades and up. Office supplies, marble 
desk sets, etc. Wholesale and retail, attractive 
prices—write. 


TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS 


HOOVEN LETTERS, INC., 387 Fourth 
Ave, N. Y. C. Individually typewritten let- 


ters. Enormous capacity. Low prices, Com- 
plete service. We prepare copy and campaigns. 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE 
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Stare CONFERENCE SECRETARIES 


Chairman—Mary B. Housincer, New York. 
Secretary—PERRY DENUNE, Columbus, Ohio. 


Nationa, Curipren’s Home AND WELFARE 


ASSOCIATION 
President—HermMan NEWMAN, Topeka (re- 
elected). pireree A 
lst Vice-Pres—Joun L. Sutton, Mississippi 
(re-elected). 
2nd Vice-Pres—Owrn J. Loveysoy, New York 
(re-elected). . 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. V. WILLIAMS, Chicago 
(re-elected). 
Executive Committee—R. B. Ratts, Seattle* 


eFANNIE B. Exrop, Tennessee; 


Elections and Appointments 


Sena Anverson, formerly Field Representative, 
Midwestern Branch, American Red Cross, now 
assistant director, Home Hygiene and Care 
of the Sick, National Headquarters, succeeding 
Diana Milligan, resigned, ae 

Bart ANDREss appointed director, Publicity and 
Public Relations Department, Fiscal Service 
Corporation, New York. 

S. Axzren, formerly with Boston Urban 
League, now industrial secretary, New York 
Urban League. ’ 

Eminie Baca, formerly with the Red Hook dis- 
trict, Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, appointed 
as assistant in the financial department. 

Sanrorp Bares, formerly Commissioner in Mas- 
sachusetts appointed to head and reorganize 
the Federal prisons. iy % 

Burr Biacksurn, appointed director of research, 
Household Finance Corporation, Chicago. 

d member of regular 


Lucitre BoyLan appointe 
Headquarters, Red 


disaster staff, National 
Cross. é 
Miranpa BRADLEY appointed directing nurse in 
the County Health Unit, Suffolk Co., N. Y. 
Mrs. J. H. Brown appointed executive secre- 
ak ‘American Red Cross chapter, Springfield, 
10. 
Janet Brown, formerly with Children’s Aid 
Society, New York, now with Association for 
the Aid of Crippled Children. 


Lina Bucxiey, formerly with Neighborhood 
Association, St. Louis, Mo., 


now with Orange 
Bureau of Associated Charities, Orange, NJ. 

Liste BurroucHs appointed assistant director, 
Community Chest, Washington, yo Ree 

Lucy J. CHAMBERLAIN, with Milbank Memorial 
Fund until September first, appointed assis- 
tant professor of Sociology, New York Uni- 


versity. ‘ 
EvizanetH M. CuarK of the Child Welfare 
League of America appointed supervisor, 
League’s demonstration, Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati. 

Resignations 
Harriet E. ANvERsoNn, associate director, Na- 


tional Association of Travelers Aid Societies, 
resigned and will reside in Louisville. 

Heren M. Botcer, Red Cross field director, 
U. S. Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, resigned. 
MAarcaret BULLEN, Red Cross field representative 
for Utah, resigning to be married. 
Eprtu J. L. Crarp, American Nurse’s 

tion, resigned. 

Louise Corrrett, associate professor of Social 
Science, Iowa State University, leave of ab- 
sence for a year. 

Mrs. Acnes DorMan, asst. secretary of Gowanus 
district, Brooklyn Bureau _of Charities, re- 
signed to become secretary, Red Cross chapter, 
Trenton, N. J 

Mary L. DyKEMAN, assistant financial secretary, 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, resigned. 

ELeanor Hatt, of the Social Service League, 
Easton, Pa., resigned. 

Mrs. Hetene B. Hussanp, Red Cross Hospital 
Social Worker, U. S. Naval Hospital, San 


Diego, Calif., resigned. 
Red Cross Hospital So- 


Mrs. IsaBELLE GORDON 
cial Worker, U. S. Naval Hospital, Brooklyn, 


N. Y., resigned. 
Rozert B. Irwin, 
for the Blind, on 
ence of European 
Vienna. 
Rozert Kexso, executive secretary, Boston Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, resigned. 


Deaths 


Borts D. Bocen, executive director, Independent 
Order of B’nai Brith, and newly elected presi- 
dent, National Conference of Jewish Social 
Service, died in Arcadia, Calif., June 29. Dr. 
Bogen had been in attendance at the National 
Conference of Social Work and was one of 
the speakers at the kindred group one-day 
meeting of the Jewish Conference at San 
Francisco. 

Proressor THomas Watton GatLoway of the 
pgperionn Social Hygiene Association, died July 


Associa- 


of the American Foundation 
leave to attend Pre-Confer- 
Workers for the Blind in 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE, 


INC.—Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, President, 
104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Purpose: 
To teach the need for birth control to pre- 
vent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth con- 
trol; to render safe, reliable contraceptive 
information accessible to all married persons. 
Annual membership, $2.00 to $500.00. Birth 
Control Review (monthly), $2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC.—1i25 East 46th Street, 
New York. Promotes the creation of new 
agencies for the blind and assists established 
organizations to expand their activities. Con- 
ducts studies in such fields as education, 
employment and relief of the blind. Sup- 
port by voluntary contribution. M. C. 
Migel, President; Charles B. Hayes, Direc- 
tor of Information; Robert B. Irwin, Director 
of Research. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION—aAlice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
Dic Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION—370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY, INC.— 


Lois Sue Gordon, Executive Secretary. The 
Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York 
City. Purpose,—to extend the interest in, 
and appreciation of, the Fine Arts, especially 
by means of prints, lantern slides, traveling 
exhibitions, circulating libraries, etc., ete. 


ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, 


INC.—16 East 53rd Street, New York. 
Telephone: Plaza 9512. A _ non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic child guidance bureau, em- 
ploying highest social work standards. Sup- 
plies, trains, and supervises carefully selected 
governesses, tutors, companions, and play 
leaders. For information address Jess Perl- 
man, Director. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF 


AMERICA—c. c. Carstens, director, 130 
E. 22nd Street, New York City. A league 
of children’s agencies and institutions to se- 
cure improved standards and‘ methods in 
their various fields of work. It also cooper- 
ates with other children’s agencies, cities, 
states, churches, fraternal orders and other 
civic groups to work out worth-while results 
in phases of child welfare in which they are 
interested. 


THE CHILDREN’S VILLAGE, INCOR- 


PORATED— Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson, New 
York. A national, non-sectarian training 
school scientifically equipped for the study, 
education and development of problem ‘boys 
and girls, on commitment and by private 
arrangement—ages 7 to 16. Supported large- 
ly by voluntary contributions. For further 
information address Leon C. Faulkner, 
Managing Director. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


MISSIONS— 105 East 22d St., New York. 
Composed of the Protestant national women’s 
home mission boards of the United States 
and Canada. Purpose: To unify effort by 
consultation and cooperation in action. 
Florence E, Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 
Religious Work for Indian Schools, 
Helen M. Brickman, Director. 
Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry, Secretary. 
Adela J. Ballard, Western Supervisor. 
Women’s interdenominational groups — 
state, and local—are promoted. 


(In answering advertisements please mention’ THE Survey) 


GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF THE 


U. S. A.— Florence Lukens - Newbold, 
Executive Secretary, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. A _ national organization 
for girls of all races and creeds, sponsored 
by the Episcopal Church, to uphold Christian 
standards of living and to study the condi- 
tions in which girls live, work, and play. 
Numbers nearly 50,000 with branches in 44 
states. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 


CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 


AMERICA—Constituted by 28 Protestant 
communions, Rev. C. S. Macfarland and 
Rev. S. M. Cavert, Gen. Sec’s; 105 E. 22nd 
Street, New York City. 

Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. F. 
E. Johnson, Sec’y. 

Commissions: Church and Social Service, 
Rev. W. M. Tippy, Sec’y; International 
Justice and Goodwill; Rev. S. L. Gulick, 
Sec’y; Church and Race Relations, Dr. 
G. E. Haynes, Sec’y. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


TIONS— Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, General Secretary; 
Miss Emma Hirth, Miss Helen A. Davis, 
Associate Secretaries; 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. This organization main- 
tains a staff of executive and traveling sec- 
retaries for advisory work in the United 
States in 1,034 local Y.W.C.A.’s on behalf 
of the industrial, business, student, foreign 
born, Indian, colored and younger girls. It 
has 103 American secretaries at work in 
16 centers in the Orient, Latin America and 
Europe. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE—wWiley H. Swift, acting general secre- 
tary, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve~ child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
on administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication, “The 
American Child.” 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSO- 


CIATION INC.-(est. 1912, incorp. 1914). 
70 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. (Tel. Algonquin 9690). 
Promotes as its chief object the building of 
character in the children of America through 
the harmonious development of their bodies, 
minds and spirits. Its method is in co- 
operation with other organizations, to orig- 
inate and disseminate educational material in 
the form of posters, books, bulletins, charts, 
slides, and insignia. Through its ‘Knight- 
hood of Youth” it provides homes, schools 
and church schools with a method of char- 
acter training through actual practice. Offi- 
cers: Dr. John H. Finley, Pres.; Charles 
F. Powlinson, Gen. Sec’y. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—pr. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. Frankwood E. 
Williams, medical director; Dr. Clarence J. 
D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. 
Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, 
mental and nervous disorders, feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy, inebriety, delinquency, and 
other mental problems in human _ behavior, 
education, industry, psychiatric social serv- 
ice, etc, ‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, $3.00 
a year; ‘“‘Mental Hygiene Bulletin” monthly, 
$1.00 a year. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 


AND TEACHERS— mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, 
President. Mrs. A. C. Watkins, Executive 
Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. To develop cooperation 
between home and school, and an informed 
public opinion which will secure highest 
advantages for all children. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK—Porter R. Lee president, New 
York, N. Y.; Howard R. Knight, sec PA 277 
E. Long St., Columbus, O. The conference 
is an organization to discuss the principies 
of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 


540 


year it holds an annual meeting, publishe: 
in permanent form the Proceedings of th 
meeting, and issues a quarterly Bull 
The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the Con 
ference will be held in the Spring of 1930, 
Proceedings are sent free of charge to 
members upon payment of a membership f 
of five dollars. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN—nrs. Joseph E. Friend, P 
dent; Mrs. Estelle M. Sternberger, 
tive Secretary, 2109 Broadway, New York 
City. Program covers twelve departments 
in religious, educational, civic and legislati e 
work, peace and_ social service. Official 
publication: “The Jewish Woman.” a 

Department of Immigrant Aid and Imm 
grant Education, 799 Broadway, New York 
City. For the protection and education o 
immigrant women and girls. Maintains 
Bureau of International Service. Quarterly 
bulletin, “The Immigrant.” Mrs. Maurice L, 
Goldman, Chairman: Cecilia ines Sec’y.. 

Department of Farm and Rural Work, 
Mrs. Elmer Eckhouse, Chairman, 5 Colum- 
bus Circle, New York City. Program — 
education, recreation, religious instructio 
and social service work for rural communi- 
ties, 


NATIONAL HEALTH CIRCLE rol 


COLORED PEOPLE, INC.—370 Seventh. 
Avenue, New York City. Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Honorary President; Dr. Jesse E. 
Mooreland, Pres.; Dr. George C, Booth, 
Treasurer; Miss Belle Davis, Executive 
Secretary. q 
To organize public opinion and support 
' for health work among colored people, 
To create and stimulate health conscious- 
ness and responsibility among the col- 
ored people in their own health problems. 
To recruit, help educate and place young 
colored women in public health work. 
Work supported y membership and 
voluntary contributions. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING — 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. Mrs. 
Anne IL, Hansen, President. Organized to 
promote public health nursing, establish 
standards, offer field advisory service, collect 
statistics and information on current” prac- 
tices. Official monthly magazine: The 
Public Health Nurse. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 


Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; B. 
Franklin Royer, M.D., Medical Director; 
Eleanor P. Brown, Secretary, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific ad- 
vances in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving projects available on request. 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR INSTITUTION EXECUTIVES 


AND OTHER WORKERS— At the Chil- 
dren’s Village, Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson, New 
York. To furnish adequate training to 
properly qualified people wishing to engage 
in, or already engaged in, institution work. 
Provides opportunity for carefully guided 
study in all phases of institution management 
and activities. Aims to furnish a trained 
personnel for child caring Institutions. The 
first and only school of its kind in the 
country. For further information address 


Leon C, Faulkner, Managing Director. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSO- 


CIATION— 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Dr. Eugene L. Opie, president; Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets 
of methods and Pca for the prevention 
of tuberculosis. Publications sold and dis- 
tributed through state associations in every 
state. Journal of the Outdoor Life, po: r 
monthly magazine, $2.00 a year; Am 1 

Review of Tuberculosis, medical journal, 
$8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, hou 

organ, free. e 


: 


ATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
_ LEAGUE OF AMERICA — Mrs. Ray- 


mond Robins, honorary president; Miss Rose 


Schneiderman, _ president; Miss Elisabeth Lee, president; H. 
Christman, secretary- treasurer; 311 South 
Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Stands of America 


wholesome, happy 


for self-government in the work shop through 
trade union organization; and for the enact- 
ment of industrial legislation. Official pub- 
lication, Life and Labor Bulletin. Informa- 
tion given. 


ATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE —For social 


service among Negroes. L. Hollingsworth 


pins athletics, 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA — 
315 Fourth Ave., sd Lie City. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen 
an adequate opportunity for 
play an 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
music, 
ome play, are all means to this end. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions—John M. 


the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE— an institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment 
in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases 
of the race problem and of the Tuskegee 
idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin- 
cipal; W. H. Carter, treasurer; A. L. Holsey, 
secretary, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


WORKER’S EDUCATION BUREAU OF 


Joseph 
raucher, secretary. 
recreation. 


drama, camping, 


Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle sons exec. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. AMERICA , ‘ 

sec’y; 17 Madison Ave., New York. Estab- Departments: Charity Organization. Delin- — A cooperative Educational 
lishes committees of white and colored people uency and Penology, Industrial Studies, Agency for the promotion of Adult Educa- 
to work out community problems. Trains inser Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- tion among Industrial Workers. 476 West 
Negro social workers. Publishes ‘“Oppor- tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 24th Street, New York City. Spencer Miller, 


tunity’—a ‘journal of Negro life.” 


of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 


Jr., Secretary. 


ee 


SOCIAL WORK AT THE GOLDEN GATE 
(Continued from page 521) 


he assets of industry and personality and culture he brings, 
he abuses he is subjected to, Leifur Magnussen, director 
£ the Washington branch of the International Labor Office 
escribed the treaty arrangements by which European na- 
‘ons control and conserve migratory workers for harvest and 
adustrial employment, and Professor Handman outlined a 
ossible plan which the Southwest might employ to similar 
flect. But his conclusion was a ringing warning to stop, 
ook, listen: lest these regions, favored by climate as no 
ther, should become the setting for a social system with a 
lominant and prosperous veneer at the top, working vast 
ioldings with a degraded cast of manual workers. Here 
he discussion came to grips with the question of what chance 
here is for the Mexican laborer to rise and to share in 
he American process. And the general dishevelment of 
yur naturalization policies came in for rigorous handling by 
Edith Abbott and Sophonisba Breckenbridge of the Graduate 
School of Social Service Administration, University of Chi- 
-ago and Constantine Panunzio, director of Neighborhood 
House, San Diego. 


UCH were a few of the wider views on which the Fifty- 

sixth National Conference of Social Work opened its 
windows—windows looking out at new horizons and in- 
ward on new attitudes and skills to aid in their exploration 
and humanization. Others no less significant cropped up 
on each of the ninety-two pages of the crowded program— 
Chester Rowell’s provocative analysis of the influence of the 
press on social relations, for example, and the thoughtful 
discussion by William Hodson, director of the New York 
Welfare Council, of The Social Worker and Politics, pre- 
dicting that “the social worker is destined to play an increas- 
ingly active and dynamic part in shaping the course of our 
political and social life.” 
Another whole sphere of useful discussion lay in the de- 
velopment of professional standards, training and support, 
the relation between private and public agencies, in the work 
of the chests and their relation to social work and the com- 
nity outside social work. This last Allen T. Burns, exec- 
tive director of the Association of Community Chests and 
‘ouncils, stressed—especially the value of the chests in social 


r— 


education, in defining social goals and leadership and in 
bringing in the modern “money-minded man” who like any 
other person to be educated must be led from the known to 
the unknown and “can be interested in the most difficult 
social welfare problem if introduced to it first from its 
financial side.” 

Many of the twenty-nine kindred group programs formed 
the nucleus of a conference in themselves, not to mention 
nine “‘special group” listings, and among them the reunion 
dinner at which three conferees of the 1889 meeting in San 
Francisco, led by Alexander Johnson, greeted the youngsters 
of forty years later. The conference of 1929 surpassed in 
its numbers those of Des Moines and Memphis, while Cali- 
fornia turned out the largest home-state registration in con- 
ference history; it proved itself a genuine meeting place of 
East and West, to which each brought new experience and 
ideas; it achieved a new high-water mark in unity, direct- 
ness and courageous scope; and on the eve of the Fourth 
of July it closed, firing a rocket of enthusiasm ahead toward 
the fifty-seventh meeting in Boston in 1930. 
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Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 


10% on six insertions. 


TEL: ALGONQUIN 7490 


Da 
WORKERS WANTED 


OPENING for man who is or has been the 
head of a small Settlement or a small Jewish 
community center, or has had equivalent ex- 
perience and responsibility, to be Assistant to 
the Head Resident of one of the largest Settle- 
ments in the country, located west of New York 
City. Resident position. Give age, education, 
experience, references, single or married, chil- 
dren, salary desired, when available, etc., in 
detailed letter of application, which will be con- 
sidered confidential. Address 6428 Survey. 


EEE 


WANTED: Case Supervisor for medical_social 
service organization in New York City. Jewess 
or able to speak Yiddish. Interesting work and 
good salary for experienced worker. Please 
write stating training and experience. 6423 
SuRVEY. 
ES 


THE SUPERINTENDENCY of the Juvenile 
Detention Home of Cook County is to be filled 
by an unassembled examination, local residence 
waived, open to men_and women between the 
ages of 30 and 50. Salary $4800.00 and main- 
tenance. Those with proper educational and ex- 
perience qualifications apply to Civil Service 
Commission of Cook County, County Bidg., 
Chicago. Applications must be filed prior to 
September 15th. 


SMALL INSTITUTION for Protestant Chil- 
dren in process of reorganization desires the 
services of a superintendent, well trained in child 
care. Communicate with George Clifton, 2358 
Clearfield St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED: Social case worker in well organ- 
ized Jewish family agency in Middle West. Op- 
portunity is afforded for advancement. Certifi- 
cate from a school of social work or training 
and experience in a recognized agency is re- 
quired. Salary commensurate with experience 
and ability. 6424 Survey. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, laboratory 
technicians for excellent hospital positions every- 
where. Write for free book now. Aznoe’s Cen- 
tral Registry for Nurses, 30 N, Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 
ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. _Minimum 
charge, first insertion, $1.50. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 
Address Advertising Department 


THE SURVEY 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Well trained Dietician with ex- 
perience in supervision of central kitchen, feeding 
large numbers. For attractive opening -in_pro- 
gressive Juvenile Training Institution address 
6418 SuRvEy. 


WOMAN past thirty, fluent Yiddish speaker, 
for Mothers Club work. Nurses training helpful. 
Salary about $1800; advancement. Detailed re- 
plies regarding education, training and exper- 
ience will receive prompt consideration. 6419 
SuRVEY. 


WANTED: Socially minded man, capable of 
supervising modern shoe repair and tailor shop 
in progressive juvenile training school. Address 
Box 6436 Survey. 


WANTED: Socially minded man, experienced 
in barbering and allied work, for position in 
progressive juvenile training school. Address 
Box 6437 Survey. 


HEADWORKER. Young woman, executive 
ability, as resident headworker community house 
New York City. State age, experience, educa- 
tion. Must speak Yiddish. References. 6439 
SuRVEY. 


Drop a Line 


to the 


HELP WANTED COLUMNS 
of 
SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 
when in need of workers 


INSTITUTIONAL AND WELFARE SERVICE 
Patronage of this Department of 
THE WILLIS HAWLEY EXCHANGE 


respectfully solicited to supply the needs of Hospitals, Settlements, Clubs, Min- 
isters and Doctors Assistants, Executive Secretaries, Case Workers, Supervisors 


and Assistants. 


Applications and Correspondence to OLIVE P. 


82 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HAWLEY, Director - 
Phones: Triangle 0447-8 


Would Any of These Positions Interest You? 


Social Welfare Organization, Placement Secretary, Vocational Experience, 
$2500; Parole Worker, $2000; Arts and Crafts Supervisors, $2000; Family 
Case Workers $1800; Medical Social Workers, R.N., $1600. 


Hospital, Laboratory Technician, $1500; Dietitians, $1200; Housekeepers, $900; 


Nurses, R.N., various openings. 


Institution, Nurse, R.N., $1200; Commercial Teacher, (Gregg) $1200; Teacher 
of Music, $1000; Housemothers, (open;) Bookkeeper, Secretary Stenographers, 


(open.) 


GertTRUDE D. Homes, Director, Professional Division 


EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPORATION 
Witiiam D. Camp, President 


100 East Forty-second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Agency Telephone 
Ashland 6000 


Registration blank mailed upon request 


Inc. 
Occupational Bureau for College Women 


11 East 44th Street 
New York City 


Social Work Dept. in charge of Pauline R 
Strode, Ph.B. University of Chicago a 
graduate of Chicago School of Civics 

Philanthropy 


VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGEN Y 
18 Easr 41st Street, New Yo 
Lexington 2593 

We are interested in placing those 
have a_ professional attitude towards 
work. Executive secretaries, stenograph 
case workers, hospital social service work 
settlement directors; research, immigrati 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others. 


CHICAGO COLLEGIATE — 
BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS 


A non-profit organization sponsored by 
University Alumnae Clubs in Chicago — 
Vocational Information & Placement | 
Social Service—Scientific—Home Economics 
Business q 
Well qualified women, with and without 
experience come to us from all over 
country for new positions. ¥ 
Service to Employer and Employee a 
Mrs. Marcuerite Hewitt McDanieL 
Managing Director 5 
5 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois | 


E 


q 
4 


HOME-MAKING 


> 


DMRROMEID 
“‘Home-Making as a Profession’ 


Is a 30-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study 
Domestic Science courses, for teaching, institution 
management, etc., and for home making efficiency. 


Am. School ef Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., a 
SITUATIONS WANTED | 


YOUNG WOMAN, college graduate (Welles! : 
1927), desires opening. Qualifications: majored 
English literature, minored mathematics. Some 
experience library work. Good typist. Enthw 
siasm and energy to put into interesting j 
preferabiy in East. Address 6435 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN, college graduate, business ex 
perience, desires position where knowledge o 
economics and _ sociology would be valuable 
Address John F. Ruhe, Western Union, Allen 
town, Penn. 3 


YOUNG Jewish college trained and exp 
enced woman wishes to connect with Child 
ing Agency. Preferably in the East. 6414 
SuRVEY. 4 


EXECUTIVE, man, 37, married, insti 
worker, wishes superintendency of small h 
for boys. Highly recommended. 6425 Sux 


WANTED—Position as executive sec: 
Twelve years experience in children’s, 


famil 
and girl welfare work. Address 6438 Surve} 


(In answering advertisements please mention THe Survey) 


542 


